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A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


Vor. IX. DECEMBER, 1892. No. 6. 


TENEMENT-HOUSE STATISTICS.* 


«© Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘* nothing is more difficult to 
discover than a fact.” But nothing is more worth discover- 
ing than a fact. Nothing surprises one more than to discover 
that facts are rare. There are very few people who have any 
facts behind their impressions. What they believe, they are 
hardly ever able to account for. The most ominous conclu- 
sions have only some vague hearsay behind them. It is sel- 
dom that a man is able to give a reason for the faith that is in 
him. When one asks a nervous gentleman what it is that 
leads him to believe that a wave of long-haired, anarchistic 
disorder is sweeping over the country, he has nothing but 
some small domestic irritation to bolster up his sombre views 
on the social situation. 

Mr. Wadlin is not a nervous, fidgety old gentleman, but a 
trained expert in social facts. The city of Boston owes such 





* Twenty-second annual report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
March, 1892. Boston: Wright & Potter Printing Co., 1892. Pp. 579. 
Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
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a mana great debt. This book of condensed observation 
and examination puts to flight a host of terrors, and gives us 
the food for a sober and serious reflection. It is easy to 
translate such figures as we are furnished — on the subjects of 
tenements, and rents, and overcrowding. On the whole, it 
may be said that overcrowding is not a serious evil in Boston. 
There are in the city of Boston, at the date of writing, 464,- 
751 souls. They are grouped in 89,716 families, counting 
in this number many isolated individuals who are the broken 
and estranged fragments of families. These 89,716 families 
in Boston are housed in 52,669 dwellings, or an average of 
8 1-2 persons to a dwelling. There is nothing very serious 
about that. There seldom is anything very serious about the 
whole view of a thing. Wholesale lamentation is generally 
as wide of the mark as wholesale denunciation. It is what 
lies in the dark end of whole columns whose average is not 
bad, that we need to attend to. There is nothing serious in 
having eight and one-half persons to a dwelling. It merely 
carries out a belief that many houses are a great deal roomier 
than there is the ability to keep clean and open. But then 
there are 1,053 families living in single rooms, with all that 
is implied by that. It is, of course, a considerable lighten- 
ing of this poor condition, that of these families the average 
is 1.96 persons to a family. Many of these cases then are 
man and wife living in a single room, although one at least is 
away most of the time at work. 

About one-quarter of all the people living in rented homes 
have a separate house. About one-half of all these people 
live in independent houses, or in houses containing two tene- 
ments, many of which are so arranged that the tenants are 
practically independent. About four-fifths of all persons 
renting homes live in houses of not more than three tene- 
ments. This is a condition that, on the whole, favors 


privacy. 
The strictly tenement-house population of Boston is based 
on the number of persons living in rented houses, of three, 
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four, five, and six tenements. There are, indeed, poor 
dwellings with many more tenements. But the dwellings of 
a larger number of tenements which appear in the tables are 
mostly high-priced apartment houses. About thirty per 
cent. of the population lives in the tenement house, strictly 
so called. 

The number of rooms to a family is full of instruction. It 
is a direct clue to the kind of living. The luxury of life is 
shown in nothing so well as in the abundance of rooms, 
except it be in the ability to have the rooms well kept. It is 
a well-known fact that many families live in houses so large 
that in winter the inhabited quarter shrinks up to meet the 
limited heat-supply. Now there are 5,473 persons, not two 
per cent. of the population, living in homes that allow of two 
rooms or more to the person; 36,256 families have slightly 
more than one room to the person; 28,689 families have one 
There are 3,829 families and 17,011 persons 


room or less. 
This is five per cent. of the 


living two persons to a room. 


whole renting population; 1,301 families live over two and 
In 161 families the aver- 
A family of the 


less than three persons to a room. 
age number of persons is three and over. 
average size, of 4.35 persons, ought not to be in less than 
four rooms. It is interesting to note that the families occu- 
pying four rooms are smaller than the general average for all 
families. The average-sized family is 4.35, and this sized 
family is found in the tenement of five rooms. 

The rents that are paid in the city of Boston is a highly-in- 
teresting enquiry. Each reader may determine what class he 
belongs to, and how large a proportion of the whole people is 
that class. Eleven hundred and seventy-five families out of 
89,716 pay a monthly rent of less than $5; 16,933 families 
pay arent more than $5 and less than $10; 22,441 families 
pay over $10 and less than $15; 5,473 families pay from $20 
to $25; 3,643 families pay from $25 to $20; 2,339 families 
pay from $30 to $35; 1,374 families pay from $35 to $40; 
about 3000 families pay a rent of $50 and over. Less than 
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four per cent. of the people of Boston who rent houses, live 
in a house whose annual rental is over $600. The average 
monthly rent ‘paid for tenements of one room is $5.73 3 for 
tenements of two rooms is $8.64. A dwelling of 19 rooms 
is marked at $121.46 a month. The highest number of 
rooms is 32, and the monthly rent is $100. This must be a 
very large house sadly out of repair, or ina very humble 
neighborhood. 

In the next report we are promised astatement of the sani- 


tary condition of the dwelling-houses of Boston. 


PREVENTION OF CHOLERA. 


Tne Times special correspondent on cholera gives the fol- 
lowing important note, which should attract the attention of 
our Boards of Health : — 

Passing up the Humber we come to Hull, which, in’spite 
of some great difficulties, is one of the most satisfactory 
towns from a sanitary point of view on our coasts. Much of 
the town is old, and consequently it is rich in slums, over- 
crowded districts, insanitary dwellings, squalor, and low life 
of the foulest kind. On the whole, it is satisfactorily 
drained. The water supply is from two sources, one of 
which is very satisfactory, while the other gives rise to some 
uneasiness. Hull cannot be regarded as cholera-proof. The 
anti-cholera precautionary measures taken in Hull are among 
the most complete I have seen. A sanitary measure deserv- 
ing of special mention is the use of galvanized iron pails for 
typhoid fever, cholera, or any similar diseases. They con- 
tain some sawdust mixed with carbolic acid, and receive all 
discharges from the patient. They are supplied to houses 
needing them, and are removed every day, the contents being 
cremated in the town destructor. This is a perfectly ideal 
proceeding, and, if it could be thoroughly carried out, would 
render the spread of cholera simply impossible. 
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KODAK VIEWS OF ENGLISH CHARITIES. 
BY L. H. C. 


My first, strongest, and most abiding impression of Eng- 
lish charities is of the hard-headed common sense and direct- 
ness with which they are conducted. To begin with the mat- 
ter of support. Since common. sense indicates that such 
enterprises require cash, no one seems ashamed to ask for it, 
without wasting time in  circumlocution. The lady in a 


> 


London * bus” who passed around ber mite-box, the usher at 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle who presented an asylum contribution 
envelope, the lad who stood at the lodge gate, mission-box in 
hand, and certainly the ladies, young and old, who, on Hos- 
pital Saturday, sit at the most prominent corners of the most 
frequented thoroughfares to receive donations, one and all 
take, and 2re taken, for granted. 

Equally no one seems ashamed to give only a penny, since, 
whether he can or cannot afford more, his right to do as he 
wills with his own is undisputed, even by a glance (although, 
in a general way, I have heard English people complain that 
the right to give only a penny is exercised far too frequently). 
At all events, you may make up your mind that, from the 
moment you set foot on English soil, you will have unlimited 
opportunity to gratify every generous instinct. If you take 
dinner at a ** Commercial ” hotel the collection-plate is passed 
for the benefit of widows and children of commercial travel- 
lers; if you enter a bakery a box, bearing the legend, 
‘* Please spare one penny” for such and such a charity, prob- 
ably heads the battalion of cake and buns; while you wait in 
the railway station you may amuse yourself counting the half- 
dozen or more receptacles for donations on the walls; the 
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office of the dock-yard at Portsmouth affords you similar 
opportunities ; on the Devon sea-coast you will find a chance to 
contribute to the life-saving station; the London cab ‘ shel- 
ters” have their individual ‘‘ slots;” on the Isle of Wight 
(for, like **the old woman who lived under a bill, if they’re 
not gone they are fastened there still”) you may see a mite- 
box secured to a certain farm-gate, and another on the hand- 
rail of a popular walk; and, should you be so fortunate as to 
discover our delightful boarding-place, you will also discover, 
in the dining-room, a box with an inscription like this: 
‘© Will each guest please put in at least a penny to make up a 
Christmas box for the postman ?” 

There is a similar common-sense directness shown in study- 
ing up the needs of a case or a class. Hundreds of illustra- 
tions of this may be found in the Life of Lord Shaftesbury ; 
for —to use a technicality — this wonderful nobleman was a 
most indefatigable ** slummer,” and probably had more per- 
sonal acquaintances among thieves and beggars than any jus- 
tice on the bench, and knew more wretchedly poor people 
than any one of the poorest of them all. But to give an 
illustration which I have not read of in the books. Some six 
years ago a young lady of wealth and social position became 
much interested in the condition of the match-girls. Deter- 
mined to find out the facts for herself, she dressed in shabby 
clothes and secured a position in a match factory, where she 
worked fora month. Then, having labored with the girls, 
she was ready to labor intelligently for them. Her devotion 
won much praise, but her course seemed to excite no wonder. 
Neither did those who had no desire to emulate her example 
consider it necessary to justify their conservatism by calling 
her acrank. The old, but neat, little parable gives the Eng- 
lish method ina nut-shell. A German, Frenchman, and Eng- 
lishman were ordered to draw a giraffe. While the first 
retired into his study to evolve a giraffe out of his brain, and 
the second went to the zoological garden in Paris for his 
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model, the Englishman started for the wilds of Africa to 
study the animal on ‘his native heath.” 

With this preface, let us suppose that some over-strained 
American worker tries, as a remedial measure, spending a 
few months in England, leisurely observing English charita- 
ble methods, and getting keyed down to the same tone of 
absence of romanticism and sentimentality on the one hand, 
and half-hysterical enthusiasm and nervous tension on the 
other. First of all, my weary compatriot, don’t rush out of 
Liverpool the day you land there, but stay over a Sunday, 
and give most of the afternoon to the Blue Coat Hospital — 
asylum we would call it. Above all, do not miss the chapel 
service, conducted entirely by the children. Note the abso- 
lute unity of time in the anthems and chants, the distinctness 
and accuracy of enunciation, the correctness of the answers 
given to the youthful catechist, the exactness of the evolu- 
tions, and the funny little mechanical bobs in passing the 
gentlemen behind the official desk, and you cannot but recog- 
nize how thorough must have been the drill which could pro- 
duce such results. Watch a little more closely, and you will 
‘atch some coy glance or some twinkle of the eye, which 
hints that the drill has not, after all, made the child a 
machine ; if you desire fuller proof of this go into the sup- 
per-room later on. Perhaps your visit may chance on a day 
so bleak and chill that, shivering in winter wraps, you wonder at 
the entire absence of artificial heat excepting in the kitchen. 
Before you fall to pitying the children, and imagining them 
as pinched and blue as you would be in their place, give a 
good look at the delightful little men and women in their 


‘quaint attire (for all the world as if they had stepped out of 


the old-time Sunday School book that used to make you 
afraid to be very good, lest you, too, should die early), and 
you will see that they are neither pinched nor blue, but 
plump and rosy, not half a dozen out of the whole three hun- 
dred looking pale and delicate enough to suggest institution 
rules and fare instead of country freedom and plenty. So 
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put your pity into your pocket for the time being. If 
you are tempted to take it out again when you learn that the 
boys and girls do all the work, with slight exception, in the 
institution, scrubbing the long stone corridors and rubbing on 
with ‘*arth-stone” the broad white borders, burnishing the 
numerous great coppers in the lyundry, not to mention mak- 
ing beds, sewing, and a hundred other things, consider an 
instant, and you will own that what at first looks like hard- 
heartedness is really hard-headed British common sense. 
These children are all from a humble station in life, and are 
simply being trained with the definite aim of fitting them to 
meet well and adequately the demands of their probable con- 
dition in after years. Work is work, and study is study, 
while they are at them, and equally play is play, as the 
broad, open quadrangle testifies. There is no unwise cod- 
dling to unfit them for a sturdy, stand-up fight with fortune 
when they go out into the world; but there is kindly pro- 
tection, wholesome government, nourishing food, warm 
clothing, and their natural present result of healthy develop- 
ment and happy faces, and for the future, what has been over 
and over in the past, useful lives well lived, an honor to the 
institution, and a credit to Liverpool. Trust a warm- 
hearted English mother to discover the one cruelty practised. 
She pointed out the spikes along the hand-rail of the stairs, 
and explained, in pitying tones, ** They are to prevent the 
boys going down on their waistcoats. It makes me so sorry 
for them, for my boys always loved to go down the banis- 
ters on their waistcoats.” You can safely believe that, had 
there been other hardships, she would have spied them out. 
Having thus had your introduction to British common 
sense, vou will next be introduced to British directness, for 
at the head of the stairway leading to the chapel, collection- 
plate in hand, stand two or three substantial Liverpool gen- 
tlemen, members of the governing board of the hospital. 
There is no half-apologetic tendering of that plate, no furtive 
watching before offering it to see if your hand goes to your 
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Bi pocket. No, indeed! The person who gives nothing is the 
the one who apologizes. Confess now, sub rosa, does it not 
ne , make you long to see Messrs. So-and-So of New York or 
“Sh : Boston stand thus at the receipt of custom of their pet insti- 
vm * tutions receiving toll from a motley throng? Could they, 
oa : think you, do it with such smiling unconsciousness of self, and 
d. : with such an equal display of satisfaction whether you give 
“" much or little? 

“a But perhaps you will land at Southampton. In that case 
lo bi tuke a run to Portsmouth, and visit the Soldiers’ Home, 
. a founded through the efforts of that remarkable woman, Miss 
: Sarah Robinson, who, though a sufferer from = spinal disease, 


and possessed of but a hundred pounds, devoted her life and 
slender means tu the welfare of the British soldier. You will 
rot find Portsmouth the place she found it some twenty-odd 
years ago. Then it was ssid to be the wickedest city in the 
world. The dram-shops and worse, numbered their hun- 
dreds, but there did not exist a single respectable place of 
resort for the soldier when oif duty; and that, although, ‘at 
one time and another, almost the whole English army passed 
through the city, ” either landing from or boarding the troop- 
ships which ply between the mother country and her foreign 
3 possessions. Determined to supply this lack, Miss Robinson 
“4 selected the old Fountain Hotel (familiar to readers of Mar - 
a ryatt) ; and, having paid over her own little fortune as earn- 
est of the purchase money, succeeded, after indefatigable 
5 labors, in collecting the eight thousand pounds necessary to 
complete the purchase and refitting of the hotel and adjacent 
buildings — all of most unholy reputation. The endangered 
liquor interests of the town became roused to a fury of abuse, 
even proposing to burn Miss Robinson publicly in effigy. 
‘©Oh that kind of thing is first-rate; it advertises us free of 
cost,” was her philosophical comment; and she pushed on 
undaunted until, against tremendous odds, she gained a vic- 
tory which transformed Portsmouth and made it a centre of 
wide-spread transforming influences. 
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To inspect the institution is to acknowledge its inherent 
right to success, for everything is so cosy and inviting that, 
ten to one, you prefer it to your hotel. The door opens into 
a roomy entrance hall, containing a bar gay with pretty fix- 
tures and colored glasses. Do not be alarmed; every drink 
sold there is a temperance drink, and yet (oh, sensible Sarah 
Robinson!) it is as brilliant and attractive as the most allur- 
ing gin-saloon of them all. Adjoining is a good-sized smok- 
ing-room, well supplied with broad, leather-cushioned settees, 
for, since man will smoke, let him have a comfortable place 
to do it in. There are, moreover, a reading and a billiard 
room, bed-rooms for single persons or families, a pretty court 
and flower garden, a large flat roof with seats for those wish- 
ing sea air and views, a Bible class room, lecture hall, 
mothers’ meeting-room, and all the appliances for the com- 
fort and good of soldiers and their families. This is, how- 
ever, no pauper institute ; and no man’s self-respect suffers by 
going to it—again, sensible Sarah Robinson! Beds are 
charged at a sixpence per night; baths fourpence each ; 
the use of the Lending Library one penny a month, and 
meals according to what is ordered, all the rates being low. 
With these exceptions the privileges are free to soldiers, a 
red coat being the only recommendation needed; and the 
wearer of that is always sure of admission, even if ae is 
drunk, though in that case he is not allowed up stairs. To 
the credit of the men be it said, that a disrespectful or 
improper word is never heard, nor is a privilege abused, 
although when a troop-ship comes in, the Home is literally 
packed with ‘‘all sorts and conditions” of soldiers and their 
families. Miss Robinson and her lady helpers (among whom 
a titled name is not unknown) reside in the building them- 
selves, making a home of what might otherwise degenerate 
into a common club-house. They become the personal 
friends of the men, who, being neither lectured nor nagged 
at, soon grow confiding, and drift without urging into the 
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Bible class and religious meetings. The lecture hall, too, is 
in frequent use for concerts and entertainments, in which 
townspeople, officers, and soldiers all take part. 

In addition to the Soldiers’ Home Miss Robinson has 
erected another for sailors, and it has been well said that 
‘‘the brilliant success of both institutes is doubtless in a 
measure due to the sensible methods Miss Robinson adopted.” 
She herself says, ‘‘I have long felt that the way to succeed 
with either a soldiers’ or sailors’ home is to act upon the prin- 
ciple of ‘no compulsion.’ Within reasonable limits let the 
men do as they like, not what you think they ought to like; 
hang up no rules as to language, ete. ; leave all that to the 
men’s own good sense and good feeling; the more you trust 
them, the more worthy of trust they will prove; these men 
have quite enough of rule and supervision on shipboard and 
in barracks, let the atmosphere of their Home be one of 
liberty. If you cannot trust them, you are unsuited to work 
among them.” 





‘© You know how difficult it is to be wisely charitable; to 
do good, without multiplying the sources of evil. You know 
that to give alms is nothing, unless you give thought also ; 
and that, therefore, it is written, not ‘ blessed is he that 
feedeth the poor,’ but ‘blessed is he that considereth the 
poor.’ And you know that a little thought and a little kind- 
ness are often worth more than a great deal of money.” — 


John Ruskin. 











MASSACHUSETTS INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 
SECRETARY'S REPORT, NOVEMBER, 1892. 


Mrs. President and Members cf the Association : — 


It is always trying for an Association to stand in presence of 
great and good work needing to be done, within its competency to 
do, which it longs to undertake, and yet from which it is debarred 
by such a merely outside and physical obstruction as want of means. 
Especially does our Indian Association suffer in this way, because 
the field before it is so large, the work so varied and so important, 
and the time pressing down upon us with such imminent demand. 
Citizenship is coming fast upon the Indian. Its privileges and 
responsibilities, its cares and duties and opportunity and prospects 
will all soon be in his grasp, and it is but a small proportion of the 
race which is prepared to handle them wisely. It is true that their 
possession will be the best possible education for their use, but this 
sort of education involves so much stumbling and pain that it 
reminds us of the old-fashioned suffering of those who went on pil- 
grimages with peas in their shoes, and of the ingenious penitent who 
eased matters by boiling his peas before he put them in. The pil- 
grimage is hard enough in itself, and yet only by that long and rug- 
ged road can the prize be reached. ‘The prize, in the Indian’s case, 
is good order, health, and physical comfort, security of person and 
property, and free activity, and he will have, as we have had, a deal 
of labor and struggle to obtain these. It is both wise and humane 
for us to save him all unnecessary pain. Let us boil as many of 
his peas as we can. Ie will arrive in shorter time, and less foot- 
sore and heart-sore. We want to give him plenty of practical train- 
ing of hand and brain. We want every Indian child to be in 
school. It is those who are children now who will soon guide the 
counsels of their people. We want to make sure that they have fair 
play from government, and are protected from the hosts of greedy 
speculators who prey upon their ignorance. Once under way, they 
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will do these things for themselves, but now they need assistance, 
and while our Association sees twenty places where it might plant a 
school, send a missionary, aid a student, encourage a reading-room, 
build a cottage, furnish a school-house, and feels that each of these 
would effectually contribute to the good work in hand, it is hard, it 
is mortifying, to know that all Massachusetts, as a state, can do is to 
keep open one Indian school, and give stinted help to a few worthy 
Indian objects. 

Notwithstanding this groan, which the circumstances wring from 
us, we do not forget to be thankful that we are permitted to do 
something, if not much, in the cause for which we are banded 
together, and I will now undertake the more cheerful task of telling 
what has been done by our State Association within the past year. 

The Apache School in Alabama continues to do well and increase 
in efficiency with the increasing love of the children and their par- 
ents for the teachers, and the teachers are constantly widening their 
views and improving their methods. By the invitation of a lady on 
our Executive Board, Miss Shepard came to Boston last winter, and 
spent two weeks in visiting the public schools, giving her chief 
attention to the system of Swedish gymnastics and to the remarka- 
ble work doing at the North End in bringing foreign children to a 
knowledge of spoken English. Both these points have been of 
great service since her return, and have roused fresh interest in the 
children. 

The school re-opened on October 3rd with seventy pupils, ‘* beau- 
tifully clean.” Lieutenant Wotherspoon says the bath-house is the 
“greatest possible help towards their good health and looks, to say 
nothing of the moral effect of cleanliness,” and the camp superin- 

tendent declares that “ that swimming-tank is the greatest thing that 
ever happened to the Apache nation! It’s full all the time.” 
Lieutenant Wotherspoon has provided a second school-room, and 
Miss Shepard says, ‘‘I cannot tell you the relief we feel in being 
able to separate our work. It was very up-hill work before, and 
now we can have longer sessions, and, at least in my room with the 
larger children, perfect quiet. My sister’s room is necessarily a 
mixture of kindergarten and object-teaching, with a good deal of 
singing and motion, which she can now carry on to her heart’s 
content.” 
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The desks, too, so kindly given us last spring by the School Com- 
mittee of Plymouth, give immense pleasure. To quote Miss Shepard 
again, ‘‘In spite of the wear and tear of past generations they are 
delightful to see, they make the room look so civilized, and are the 
source of so much additional order, celerity, and efficient work, that 
Iam certain it would reduce both children and teachers to tears 
were they again condemned to the hideous, cumbrous timbers they 
once used.”’ 

We would express our obligations to the Plymouth Branch, not 
only for obtaining this valuable gift, but for the considerable amount 
of time, pains, and money spent on removing, packing, and shipping 
the desks. ‘his kindness, together with their handsome gift of 
forty dollars, the proceeds of an entertainment, makes us feel anew 
the strength of our footing on Plymouth Rock. 

We have built this summer, in large part through the generous con- 
tributions of friends, and with the kind superintendence of Lieuten- 
ant Wotherspoon, for all of which we offer our warm thanks, a 
pleasant parlor close to the house of the Misses Shepard, where they 
can receive and entertain the Indians, especially the women and 
children, and where they hope to do much to teach, encourage, and 
amuse them. ‘The Apache women particularly need instruction, and 
there will be ‘‘ good housekeepers” parties for them, and little 
prizes for neatness and good management. The children will have 
pictures and games, with occasional lemonade and cakes, and all in 
good order. It is a plan full of hope and promise, and we trust 
soon to have good results to report, and that the teachers may be 
well repaid for this extra labor by the improvement in the whole 
community. 

During all the last session of Congress our attention was anx- 
iously kept upon the question of appropriations for Indian education 
and upon the apprehended passage of the bill for removing the South- 
ern Utes. We wrote repeatedly to persons in authority, and to our 
representatives, urging their attention to these points, both as 
requested by the Indian Rights Association and by the National 
Association, and of our own motion, and we were seconded by many 
of our Branches. We also petitioned the President to prevent the 
taking of Indians into the ‘‘ Wild West” shows, on the ground that 
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the life demoralized them and interfered with the civilization of the 
race. . 

Our Branches have emulated us in all good work. Jamaica Plain 
leads the van, having spent thirteen hundred dollars this year, 
chiefly on hospital work among the Mission Indians. Cambridge, 
Salem, Stockbridge, Plymouth, Beverly, Fall River, Springfield, 
Amherst, all have done bravely and well, and there is still interest 
and some activity in Pittsfield, Lenox, Sheffield, and Barnstable, 
even though they have given up separate organization. 

We sent a few pictures, balls, handkerchiefs, etc., to the little 
children in school and hospital at Santa Fe, New Mexico, in care of 
Mrs. McClure, who wrote in answer that everything was most wel- 
come. The things were so small and the gratitude so large, that 
we have engaged the Beverly Branch, which received the proposition 
with enthusiasm, to send Mrs. McClure a Christmas barrel for 
the children. 

We have been interested in the case of Lewis Johnson, an Indian 
medical student in Philadelphia, who is struggling hard to complete 
his education, and intends to practise among his people. We have 
given him some assistance, and promised more. 

The number of our members is, on paper, four hundred, but as 
the membership fees for last year are little over three hundred dol- 
lars, many must have either left or forgotten us. 

The number in our Branch societies is nearly nine hundred, three 
times our own, and whereas we have raised in the year about 
twelve hundred dollars, they have gathered altogether thirty-seven 
hundred dollars,a larger sum in proportion, showing that it is 
easier on the whole to obtain money by fairs, entertainments, etc., 
in smaller places than it is in the capital, where patience is worn 
threadbare by incessant claims, and where entertainment is apt to 
belie its name. Our gifts have been chiefly in cash, and we have 
had no social gathering during the year, except the annual tea and 
sale. 

The school, exclusive of the new parlor, cost us between twelve 
and thirteen hundred dollars this year, and as our other expenses 
(including two hundred and sixty-two dollars for the new room) 
were nearly six hundred dollars, it will be seen that we should have 
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been bankrupt without our Branches, which, to be sure, is only say- 
ing that the head could not live without the limbs. It is only 
through these active off-shoots that we are in touch with all Massa- 
chusetts, and can claim to represent her, for our immediate sub- 
scribers are chiefly in and near Boston. In our federation is our 
strength, and may it continue and deepen till our work is done, and 
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in the civilization and citizenship and intelligent patriotism of the 
whole Indian race there shall be no more need for Indian 
Associations. 

MARY E. DEWEY. 


Corresponding Secretary. 


A USEFUL SUMMER CHARITY. 
BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 


AMONG the many excellent summer charities for the benetit 
of the poor children of Boston, there are none of more prac- 
tical value than the Vacation Schools. They open during the 
first week in July, and continue for six weeks; the daily ses- 
sion being from nine until twelve o'clock. They are entirely 
supported by voluntary contributions, and managed by com- 
mittees of ladies. 

At the South-End Vacation School, held in the Wait public 
school-house, loaned to the ladies by the city, the average 
attendance of the children, entirely voluntary on their part, 
has been one hundred and ninety-five. For these have been 





employed eignt teachers, the whole in charge of an experi- 
enced, judicious, and, best of all, kindly superintendent. She 





is a true lover of children, whether their faces are clean or 
dirty, whether their little tongues speak French, broken Ger- ke 
man—English, or have the brogue of Old Ireland. To a true ‘ 
lover of the little ones there can hardly be imagined a more e 
fascinating sight than the kindergarten, with the childish 
heads of every hue, from tow to the black crinkle of the 
Negro, the little faces strongly marked with their various 
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ones have to be taught how to hold a needle, and the best of 
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nationalities, all together, with the freemasonry and uncon- 
scious grace of childhood, going through the pretty kinder- 
garten games and singing the pretty kindergarten songs, in 
their sweet, childish voices. One dear little girl, barefooted, 
with golden hair and delicate features, went through the games 
with all the grace of motion of a trained ‘ Delsartian.” It 
made one shudder to think but for the school this fragile little 
being would have had only the heated street to play in all these 
intensely hot days, and rough, quarrelsome children for asso- 
ciates. For what impresses one most is the gentleness of the 
children, absence of all rude words and actions, all quarrels, 
and their ready obedience to their gentle teacher. These are 
not picked children either, but, many of them, the poorest in 
our city, from our roughest class, made gentle by the care 
and teaching received here. 

The youngest in the class was not much over two, younger 
than is usually admitted, but he would come, and, when sent 
home, returned the next day with renewed determination to 
remain, till, in despair, the superintendent gave up the fight, 
and when he appeared he was allowed to stay. He was 
a sturdy little figure, with chubby hands some mother ought 
to love to kiss, and bright eyes which took in everything, — 
a lovable little urchin, with resolution enough to make him 
amount to something in this world. Will he have the chance ? 

Passing on from this room to the next, children a little 
larger were being taught kindergarten work; and here the 
same gentle influence prevailed, and the same happy expres- 
sion met one’s eyes. 

In one room sewing was taught, the girls going there from 
the other rooms in classes. Here the garments that are made, 
aprons, skirts, etc., are given to the girls when finished, and 
they in turn present all but one article apiece to the children 
who are too small to sew, and so they have an incentive to 
sew as well and as steadily as they can. Most of the younger 
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them had a settled objection to a thimble and to fastening off 
the ends of thread. 

The large boys were under the care of a competent teacher, 
whose ingenuity was taxed to its utmost capacity in providing 
entertaining and instructive work for them, for there were no 
‘*book-lessons” taught here. She taught them to cover 
boxes, to make picture-frames, and various other things that 
develop their faculty of observation and train their fingers to 
accuracy. This teacher was competent to teach the boys 
printing, but the treasury was not full enough to warrant the 
expense this year. It is to be hoped that it may be fuller 
next year. All the boys who are big enough go from this 
room, and the other rooms, in classes, to the basement, where 
a competent man teaches them whittling and chair-seating, 
and very creditable work has been done there. Basket- 
making is also taught to both girls and boys, the former, as a 
rule, making the best baskets. These are also given the chil- 
dren at the close of the school. 

That the parents appreciate the value of this school to their 
children in many ways the following shows; one day a 
rough-looking man came in, who said he had several children 
in the school, so ‘*I feel kinder interested and thought I’d 
just like to look ’round.” He was a teamster, and, though a 
rough-looking man, the superintendent found him a man of 
good sound sense, and he had come to see ‘‘ what ’twas they 
taught his children, and how they did it to improve ’um in 
such short order.” One of the mothers said she hardly knew 
what she should have done witkout the Vacation School, as 
her children were too old to be received into the Day Nursery, 
and too young to live on the streets while she was out at her 
work, — and what she should do with them when the school 
closed she did not know. A number of other parents said 
very much the same thing; so that the Committee feel, not 
only are they doing a good work among the children, but they 
are lightening the burdens of the over-burdened mothers who 
are trying to keep their little ones out of harm’s way. 
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It is a work that appeals to every one who has children, or 
who loves them, and by our help may we be able to make 
these mothers feel we care for their children, too; and so may 
the two classes, the rich and the poor, grow closer together 
in mutual love and care for children. 


FIELD MATRONS.* 
BY EMILY S. COOK. 


Miss Auice Frietcuer has said that an Indian’s allotment 
is not a home; it is only a site fora home. One might goa 
little farther, and say that a house is only a place for a home. 
When you take a board house of only one room, with one 
window, and that liberally smeared with dirt, with a floor 
partly of boards and partly of earth, and a roof which will 
leak almost all the time when it rains; when you put in this 
house a stove, to replace the open fire of the tepee, and close 
every outlet, and put in men and women, old and young, sick 
and well, persons and animals, the improvement of the house 
over the tepee is not at all manifest. It is a breeding-place 
for disease, and not at all a hot-bed of civilization. As this 
comes to be recognized, one feels inclined to give the defini- 
tion that ** home is where soap is.” 

The Indian man has a great deal of education; he has a 
farmer who tells him how to build his fences, how to plant 
his seeds, how to draw the furrows, and how to work in the 
shops and forges and in the mill. It is not expected that his 
boy will get it all at school, and that he will wait to die and 
let his boy take his place and carry out the lessons; the man 
himself has instructors furnished him by the government or 
by missionary societies. The boy and girl are put into 
school. But the Indian woman is almost wholly neglected. 
The Indian woman, like the white woman, is conservative. 





*Paper read at the Mohonk Indian Conference, October 14, 1892. 
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She is used to doing hard work; she is used to being put in 
the background, and,not to being aggressive ; and she is dom- 
inated by the fashion. The Indian woman, when other 
women wear shawls over their heads, will wear her shawl 
over her head, just as surely as the white woman will drag 
her dress in the mud if other women do. And it takes a 
great deal of patience and care and persistent effort to reach 
the Indian woman —as it does, indeed, to reach the Indian 
man. Order and cleanliness, and the other gifts and graces 
which go to make a home, are not always intuitive ; a wom- 
an’s instincts will fail her sometimes, without a previous edu- 
vation to help her out. 

But the Indian ‘woman is susceptible to influence and 
improvement, and especially so through her love for her chil- 
dren. She has as much love for her child as any woman of any 
race, and she will be willing to do for her child, if she gets 
the idea that the child needs or wishes it, what she would not 
do for her ownfsake. This the government has recognized 
within a few years,by making provisions for field matrons. 
Last year thirty-five ‘hundred dollars was appropriated for 
such matrons, whose®especial work should be to go among the 
Indian women on the reservations and to teach them, in their 
homes, the arts of home life: how to make soap, how to 
serub floors, how to make bread, how to make beds, how to 
broil and bake finstead of always frying, how to care for 
children, how to make sickness something less than a borror 
to the patient; and in all ways practicable, and some almost 
impracticable, to give the Indian woman an idea of what can 
be and should be in a home. 

The Indian man has the opportunity of looking over his 
neighbor’s fence to see how things are done; the Indian 
woman cannot look inzat her white neighbor’s window; she 
must have some woman come into her house and explain 
things to her; and the field matron has been created for that 
purpose. The system has been tried on eleven reser rations, 
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supplemented by teachers of domestic economy, differing not 
in the work they have to do, but only in the fund from which 
their salaries are paid. A request has been made to have a 
matron sent to the Zunis in Arizona, who live more like ants 
in an ant-hill than like civilized men and women. <A good 
chance is being opened among the Moquis in Arizona, who 
are now leaving their houses of many stories, and building 
separate homes for themselves, surrounded by their little gar- 
dens. But many of these calls the government is not able to 
auswer, on account of the small appropriation ; which, how- 
ever, Was enlarged this year to five thousand dollars. 

The aim of the government is to send field matrons only to 
places where the conditions are those of the transition period. 
It is of no use to senda field matron to the tepees, to old 
savage lines of life. But where allotments are being intro- 
duced, that is just the time for the field matron to save the 
Indian woman from utter discouragement. She bas not the 
appliances for her new life, and does not know how to get 
them, nor what she wants; but she is receptive, and can 
easily be made to know by a kind, womanly tact and 
friendship. 

The field matron is expected to have all the virtues and 
most of the graces. She must de somewhat mature in years, 
must have tact, judgment, winning ways, discretion, a very 
strong physical endowment, and an utter carelessness of per- 
sonal comfort. And the government lias assured the posses- 
sion of these qualities by making the salary sufficiently low. 
It is sixty dollars a month, and the women are selected by the 
missionary societies or the women’s Indian associations. 
There are, of course, a great many hindrances to this sort of 
work. The appliances which the field matron needs are 
numerous; she may have to go long distances, and needs 
means of transportation; she ought to have some house, to 
which women can come in groups and learn the ways of a 
civilized home; and she ought particularly to have a place 
where she can help the returned students. There is no place 
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where the field matron can do more good work than by put- 
ting out an encouraging hand to a boy or a girl who has come 
back to the fire-damp of reservation life. She can give him a 
place where there is civilized and Christian ventilation till he 
gets a little breath to goon again. She can organize Lend a 
Hand clubs, she can be a centre of influence. 

It might be asked how this differs from a missionary. I 
do not think it differs at all. It is only an official missionary 
going out ona reservation. It might also be urged that the 
reservations are many, and the homes still more numerous, 
and that a few field matrons canuot do anything which will 
make any impression on the mass. That may be true; but it 
is also true that by such field matrons exceptional persons 
may be given a push forward which will enable them to take 
such a stand that they will be of use to those around them. 
A progressive and enterprising woman, who has a natural 
influence over women, can be a centre of helpfulness and 
influence which will make itself felt in other homes which she 
v“annot reach, so that there will be a contagion of home-mak- 
ing and civilization on the reservations. 





A GOOD DEFINITION OF FAITH, HOPE, 
AND LOVE, 


‘* A CHEERFUL outlook, a determination to relieve suffering 
and a certainty that it can be relieved —a sort of sweetness 
of disposition, which comes, I think, from the habit of looking 
across the line, as if death were little or nothing; and with 
that, perhaps, a disposition to be social, to meet people more 
than half-way.” 
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ORGANIZED CHARITY FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF A MUNICIPAL OFFICER.* 


BY AMOS G. WARNER. 


Ir was suggested some time ago that there was needed a 
society for the continuous and systematic prodding of delin- 
quent Officials. At the time I was not connected with any 
system of city government, and the suggestion seemed to me 
an admirable one. But since becoming a part of a municipal 
government [ have had my doubts. There is no question, 
perhaps, that we public officials, in so far as we are delin- 
‘quent, need prodding. But do we not need more than that ? 
Is there not sympathy and co-operation necessary, if we are 
to do the best work and accomplish the best results for the 
city government, and for the community as a whole? There 
is much complaint of public officials; I have thought that 
perhaps the officials had some reason to complain of the pub- 
lic. One Western politician, when being urged to forward 
some reform, which he seemed perfectly willing to do if it 
could be made easy for him to do it, complained, «*‘ The good 
people of this town are such blamed fools ;” meaning by this 
that, if he would sell himself to the powers of darkness, 
those powers would see to it that he was supported and main- 
tained in the course that he had undertaken; whereas, if he 
did what was being urged upon him, the better part of the 
community would grumblingly say that it was only what he 
ought to do, and would leave him tu settle with the others as 
best he might. 

It is a general principle, laid down by those curious people 
known as political economists, that any branch of govern- 
ment is efficient in proportion as a large number of people 
constantly have opportunity to test its efficiency. For 





* An address before the Assoc‘:ated Charities of Boston, November 10. 
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instance, in our post-office department we do not find that let- 
ter-carriers loiter and dawdle as much over their work as the 
clerks in many of the federal effices are said to do. We do not 
tind that this department of the government is greatly inter- 
tered with by changes in politics which from time to time 
unsettle many of the operations of the government. The 
department, xs compared with others, is more efficient than 
they: and the reason for this is that we test the efticiency of 
the post-office department every time we mail a letter. It 
has been said that good roads were provided in England and 
all European countries, not because it was the interest of the 
community to have good roads, so much as to make propet 
ways for the movement of troops, and especially, in) Eng- 
land, for the movement of the heavy family coxches. This 
leads us to modify the statement already made, and to reform 
it thus: a branch of government is efficient in proportion as 
a large number of influential persons are interested in its efli- 
ciency. In that same matter of roads, in this country we see 
the same law applied again; our roads, in many places, are 
ina state of barbarous badness, and the preseut agitation for 
their improvement comes, in very great measure, from the 
manufacturers and owners of bicycles. We muy say, there- 
fore, that a branch of government is efficient in proportion as 
a large number of influential people are interested in making 
it efficient, and have occasion frequently to test its efliciency. 

There are many branches of government which people will- 
ingly forget. Those with which they are not brought per- 
sonally in contact they are willing to ignore, and leave in the 
hands of paid officials who ave immediately charged with the 
work. You may say that the whole community is interested 
in having well-paved streets; but if there are obscure courts 
and alleys where the paving is not up to the standard it does 
not particularly interfere with the well-to-do classes; there 
is no immediate and obvious inconvenience to them because of 
a defect, either of paving or of cleanliness. We all know, 
of course, that it is necessary for the health of the whole com- 
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munity that there should be no sanitary plague-spots ; and 
yet bad drainage and bad ventilation and overcrowding are 
things that the well-to-do are frequently willing to ignore, 
Jeaving them to be attended to solely by public officials. 
That department of government, however, which in the past 
people have been especially willing to forget, is the care of 
the poor. To be specific, an alms-house is not a place to 
which an average person of the influential class is drawn: it 
is, or was, an unsightly place, put out some distance from the 
village, away from the sight of those who might have secured 
a better administration. Especially where the insane were 
eared for in these local alms-houses, the abuses which grew 
up were hideous. And such abuses in many cases were not 
perpetrated by people who were especially bad or depraved or 
brutal. Last month I visited, in company with some students 
from the University of Wisconsin, the aims-house eight miles 
out from Madison. Everything was in excellent order: it is 
almost a model institution. But after looking it over, and 
visiting the depiriment, across the road, for the care of the 
insane — where also the inmates are excellently provided for, 
so far as a county can be expected to provide for them,— the 
superintendent of the institution toox us down to the cellar, 
and showed us places, at present used as bins for coal and 
potatoes, but formerly occupied by the demented inmates of 
the institution — dark, unhealthful, horrible. He took us 
then to an out-building, and showed us, on the second floor, 
places where two maniacs had been contined, bedded with 
straw, like the hogs and eattle which occupied the ground 
floor of the same structure. We asked if his predecessor 
was not a brutal and inhuman man; he said, ‘* Not at all; he 
was not a sensitive, high-minded man, perhaps. If he had 
been, it would have broken his heart to administer an institu- 
tion under the county board which then existed. He was a 
man tolerably unfeeling, willing to take such a place for what 
it paid, and to make it earn his living as well as it could.” 
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The inmates, including children and lunatics, were sent to 
him by the authorities, the county board paid as small an 
amount for the support of the institution as they possibly 
could, and otherwise than this the institution was left to itself. 
We cannot blame a man, under such circumstances, for con- 
cluding that, after all, perhaps the institution was already as 
well managed as the community cared to have it. He felt 
that he was doing all that was required of him; and, not 
knowing of better institutions, simply taking the line of least 
resistance in his work, he was, I say, almost justified in fecl- 
ing that this was the best thing which the community cared to 
have. I have great charity for the man so placed. If he 
had made a stand for larger appropriations, to provide better 
facilities, he would probably have lost his place; and I am 
inclined to put the responsibility for such a condition of 
things with the community rather than with him. 

In all large cities there are places which, though not far 
from us geographically, are very completely forgotten. 
Until the great voluntary associations grew up for bringing 
these places to the attention of the influential elasses, there 
were such places in all cities, and they were developing with 
alarming rapidity. Suppose the case of a sanitary inspector, 
who felt that if he was instant, in season and out of season, 
in bringing abuses to the attention of his superior officers, 
the landlords who owned unsanitary buildings would do their 
best to have him removed, by fair means or foul; you can 
very well see that, to the mind of such a man, it would appear 
that he was doing as well as the community cared to have 
him. He would argue that, if he was more exacting in his 
demands upon the landlords, he would be removed, and some 
man with an easier conscience would perhaps bring about 
worse conditions. And so he would go on, along the lines of 
least resistance, and the result, when brought to the light, 
would be very bad indeed. 

The chairman of a committee of the United States Senate 
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said last winter, ‘* What you propose is right, I do not doubt. 
But if the committee makes the recommendation you ask for, 
they will be whipped out of their boots on the floor of the 
Senate. And this committee cannot afford to make recom- 
mendations to be turned down.” And the recommendation 
was not made. From the United States Senator down to the 
least important official in our large cities that feeling prevails : 
that those who wish for reforms will not appreciate the effort 
that it is necessary for them to put forth in order to bring 
about reforms. They have the feeling which was expressed 
by that Western politician, that the good people of the city 
do not understand the situation, and that they ask what is 
unreasonable and impossible. Whenever a large number of 
the privileged classes— and by this I mean those who have 
some special endowment of wealth or leisure or education or 
capacity — take a strong interest in the work of caring for the 
poor, or in any other branch of municipal government, it 
results in the impruvement of that government in three ways. 
In the first place, those who were formerly indifferent to bad 
conditions come to have an interest in what never interested 
them before. In the second place, they re-discover the one- 
ness of society, and find that it is not safe for them to ignore 
the abuses which exist. And in the third place, they increase 
the amount of individual self-defense on the part of the poor 
themselves. When the poor man comes to understand his 
real interests, to know that they consist in cleanliness and 
healthfulness, in good schools, in the furtherance of all sorts 
of savings institutions —when he comes to understand his 
interests and how to defend them, we public officials who are 
in any wise delinquent will have to look out. 

Taking up the first of these reasons: the privileged classes 
will have an interest, I have said, in what never interested 
them before. In Baltimore, in the work of the Charity 
Organization Society, we were very much disheartened by 
the character of the police justices. These officers were 
appointed by the governor —a relic of war legislation — and 
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were the ward workers for the dominant party. It was as much 
as a sensitive person’s life was worth to deal with some of them, 
and one in especial treated in an insulting and brutal way one 
of the lady agents of the society. Yet when word was got 


to this man that a leading politician of his party was the pres- 
ident of the society, and took a personal interest in the work, 
he made the most extravagant efforts to be polite to her, 
Take another example from the work in the same city. 
The law there — perhaps not a particularly civilized statute — 
provides that a man who beats his wife shall be flogged. It 
has been found, in practice, that it is’ almost impossible to 
secure convictions, «nd the prosecuting attorney is very loath 
to take up acase; for, while the wife is allowed to testify 
against the husband, she usually refuses to do so, and the case 
goes to pieces for lack of her evidence. A case involving 
this matter was brought to ourattention. After the home had 
been denuded by one of these periodical outbursts of drunken 
frenzy on the part of the husband, the wife would apply to 
benevolent people whom she knew for relief, making her 
children an excuse for asking it. Of course, the periodical 
begging might soon have become chronic begging. A young 
lawyer of the district board worked up the case thoroughly, 
securing evidence that was adequate to convict the man inde- 
pendent of the wife’s testimony. Healso consulted the pros- 
ecuting attorney and got him to say that he would take 
speciai interest in the case, and see that it was promptly and 
thoroughly dealt with. He then went to the man, and offered 
him another opportunity to behave himself, under penalty of 
certain conviction. The experiment succeeded, and the man 
has not been complained of again. I do not have very much 
confidence in connubial felicity manufactured in that way, 
and I do not know that he has made a model husband. But 
at any rate one man was taught to curb his passion for fear of 
consequences ; and one destitute and despairing woman was 
taught to feel that there were those who were sufficiently 
interested in her affairs to do more than give her material 
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relief, and that the laws of Maryland were round about her 
for her protection. A tolerably bad law and _ tolerably 
apathetic officials were made to do the work for which both 
Jaw and officials were created. 

Another abuse had grown up in the matter of the transpor- 
tation of the poor. The matter was left in the hands of the 
mayor's secretary, who, being a busy man, with many other 
affairs to attend to, had made the absurd rule of furnishing 
transportation only to the next large city in the direction 
in which the individual in question was going. By vigorous 
action on the part of the society a better system has been 
introduced, without one change in the law, and with the same 
official as at the beginning: and ali such cases are now referred 
to the Charity Organization Society, and transportation is 
given to the place to which it is ascertained that it is desiraleb 
for the person to go. 

The second reason for the improvement of the government 
when the privileged classes take an interest in it is that they 
re-discover the oneness of society. We are in the habit of 
recognizing this in a formal way, but we use it for poetical 
rather than practical purposes; it is in our apprehension «a 
theory and not a condition. But when a person takes up the 
case of a single person in need of assistance, and tries to be 
thorough — for thoroughness is the motto of the charity 
organizationist — in the assistance of the case, he finds that 
one thing leads to another, and that to something else, and 
finally he finds that he is interested in everything, from the 
sewers to the public schools, and from the park commissioners 
to the divorce laws. Nothing is indifferent to him which is 
connected with the welfare of the community in which he 
lives. He sees the absolute need of correcting abuses, not 
only for the sake of the poor, but for the sake of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

And, finally, there is the element of self-defense, which the 
poor are taught — teaching them where their real interests 
lie, and how to serve them on their own behalf. In all this 
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there is no question of active participation in politics ; not in 
the least; it is only a question of understanding the work of 
the public officials and giving them sympathy and co-opera- 
tion and assistance. I have been struck, since being sup- 
ported by the money of tax-payers, by the number of things 
which public officials cannot do. In Germany the appre- 
ciation of this fact —that we need, in co-operation with the 
public and salaried officials of a community, a very consider- 
able number of persons not receiving salaries — has led to the 
development of the Elberfeld system of poor-relief. Visitors 
to the poor are drafted, very much as we would draft men to 
serve on a jury, with this’ difference: that it is strictly what 
is called an honor-office ; that is, that there is no pay for ser- 
vice rendered, except in honor. And yet hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of people are called to this work by government, acting 
downward, by drafting them, and by the persuasive rule that 
if a man is appointed and declines to serve, his taxes are 
increased. They come to the work with undulled sympathies 
and with fresh ideas, and in this way assist the public officials 
in administering the poor-law of the German cities. The 
system of honor-offices in Germany is not connected simply 
with the administration of the poor-law, but pervades a large 
number of the branches of city government. Now do you 
not suppose that if, in our large American cities, two or three 
hundred, perhaps a thousand, of the privileged classes of 
those cities, were identified in this intimate way with the 
administration of the government, that the public officials 
would be kept up to their duty better, and there would be 
more intelligent conversation about municipal affairs at clubs 
and at dinners and in the families of the city? We need 
good critics of municipal administration, before we can have 





good municipal administrators, just as we must have good 
critics of art before we can produce good artists. 

Now what is done in Germany by conscription, must be 
done in the United States by voluntary association; and it is 
this work which the charity organizationist really does. 
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Usually it is not for the avowed purpose of doing anything of 
this sort that he takes up the work, but, seeing the need, 
understanding more fully the life of the poor, the volunteer 
workers of the American cities become incidentally acquainted 
with the city government, so far as it affects the poor. You 
of the charity organization societies bring to the assistance of 
the public officials, who find many things that they cannot do 
without assistance, and who, perhaps, find many things that 
they will not do unless they are watched,— you bring to their 
assistance your undulled sympathies, your unbought time, 
and your priceless energies. 

My best excuse for coming all the way from Washington to 
bring this pocketful of coals to the benevolent Newcastle of 
the United States, is that I may, if possible, impress upon 
you a somewhat fuller sense of your responsibilities to the 
country as a whole, as well as to the city of Boston. As a 
Western farm-boy, who had never been east of the Missis- 
sippi until after leaving college, I wish to say to you ,that 
the great empire of the middle West is bound to you \by 
stronger ties than the iron links of the railroads that you own. 
Your influence overshadows our people as your mortgages 
cover our farms. And I wish also, as one whose work, for 
philanthropic agencies has been done south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, to warn you how generally your example is 
being watched by the people of that section of the country. 
I wish, if I may, to put upon you some new burden ot 
responsibility, and to urge you to lift your hearts, not merely 
to the level of your local needs, but to the full measure of 
your national responsibility. 


For we also are the poorest of the poor, if we do not learn 
to pour forth, and that boldly, from that which has been given 
to our keeping. ‘* Let us not love in word nor in tongue,. 
but in deed and in truth.” Thus shall we know what it is to 
be sons and daughters of God. 





THE NEW ENGLAND MINISTRY.* 


BY E. E. HALE. 


I snoutp like to speak particularly of a matter which I 
always speak of, which has been remarkably illustrated in all 
that has been said to-day —the value of the Ministry, the 
ralue of ministry as I believe the Saviour meant it, as I 
believe the church means it through and through. Is it, per- 
haps, a little forgotten ? 

One or two gentlemen here have spoken of the value of 
the Christian preacher. I believe Iam second to nobody in 
appreciating the value of a good preacher, a good Christian 
preacher, such as Dr. Osgood has been. But I venture to 
say that Dr. Osgood has been worth one hundred times more 
as a minister — which is a different thing —than any man liv- 
ing has been asa preacher. And here I want to say some- 
thing which seems to me to concern Massachusetts men all 
through. I wish it might be taken heed of by those of our 
number who have the pleasure of spending six months of 
the year in Cohasset, and the pain of spending the other six 
months in Boston. For, in this eternal contrast between 
country life, with its freedom and joy, and, on the whole, its 
purity and virtue, as against city life, with its prisons, its 
pauperism, and its crime, I think what Iam going to say has 
a good deal of importance. 

I once visited the House of Correction in Barnstable and 
asked how many prisoners they had. They said they had 
none. Then I went to the House of Correction in Franklin 
and asked them the same question. They said they had none ; 
that they had let the House of Correction out for summer 
boarders. Within a few years I have been to the poor-house 
in one of your neighboring towns and asked how many peo- 
ple they had. They said they had none in summer. They 


*An address made at the jubilee of Dr. Osgood at Cohasset. 
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iS had four in winter. These people came in the fall to spend 
the winter, and in the summer they went to visit their friends. 
; Well, all that coafirms entirely what was said to Lord North 
4 by one of his agents in 1776. This agent was a man by the 
name of Wentworth, from New Hampshire. Wentworth 

















a said to him: ** Your Lordship should recollect that in these 
thirteen colonies there are many colonists who do not know 
/ ; what the word ‘rate’ means” [meaning taxes for the sup- 
re : port of the poor]. ** They do not know what the word 
| ‘rate* means.” In none of these colonies did they know 
. what we mean by a ** pauper.” And that is perfectly true in 
; imany parts of New England now. Why is it not true of 
. such cities as Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston ? 
, It is true of some parts of the country now, because some 
' parts have an adequate ‘* Ministry.” It is not true of 
” Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, because they 
° ‘a have not an adequate ‘* Ministry.” Our friend here has had 
7 the very great blessing of being settled as the minister of the 
ai first parish in Cohasset, which makes him, in some sort, the 
I minister of Cohasset. If any poor man should die out in the 
other end of Cohasset, and should have no friends in the 
. a world, the people would come to Father Osgood to go to the 
e : funeral. And it is a very honorable position, to be consid- 
ws a ered as being the moral and spiritual master, shall I say, or 
8 y servant, of the whole town? Servant, it is safe to say. 
is Now, if we would only recollect that up to the year 1831 the 
" minister of the town was bound in duty to make the personal 

acquaintance of every family in the town, to know whether 

d every child was going to the bad or the good, to see what was 

d : going to become of this girl or that boy, to give to that 
n § 
et 


young man a hint that he was too much at the corner store, 
> &§ to see that that lad was apprenticed to a blacksmith or sent 





out on a mackerel voyage; if we would recollect that the 
P Colony of Massachusetts and the State of Massachusetts 
- “ exacted by law that sort of personal supervision over every 
y cottage, hut, wigwam, in the town; that it was exacted of 


the minister by law and that he had to do it, then we should 
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begin to understand a little of what is meant by the word 
‘* minister” in New England life, and what was once done in 
New England. 

My own grandfather was settled. as minister in New Eng- 
land in that way. He was. for fifty-seven years the minister 
of the little town of Westhampton, in the western part of 
this state. I suppose the average population of his parish 
was six hundred persons, and,he knew by sight and by name 
every one of those six hundred’persons. As I say, he knew 
if a boy went to be apprenticed to a blacksmith. If he found 
a boy who had a disposition for figures he would have him 
become fitted to go into a store. It was his business to see 
that every child in that town had a proper moral supervision. 
I say it was his business. I mean that the man who paid 
taxes on the poorest farm in Westhampton paid Enoch Hale 
to do that, and Enoch Hale would not be an honest man if he 
did not, as the year went round, go over into that cottage, 
though it were the farthest hovel in Westhampton, and see to 
that man. Well, we have severed that legal relation; but, 
morally, religiously, spiritually,fthe Church of Christ is just 
as much bound now to see that the meanest hut in Cohasset 
has a spiritual, moral, and religious adviser as it was then. 
And the moment when we shall€turn from that grand New 
England way in which the ministers of the town felt this 
responsibility for every poor dog in the town — when ‘we 
shall turn away from that to thefgrandiose system in which 
the minister becomes only the chief steward of a club-house 
which is occupied for religious services — that moment New 
England will cease to be New England. In that moment the 
country towns of New England will go where the cities of 
New England have already gone. 

The reason why there is so much crime in Boston, why 
there is so much pauperism in Boston, why there is so 
much wretchedness in the slums of Boston, is, that there is no 
adequate Ministry in Boston. There are{not ministers enough 
to do this work in Boston. Thelreason why a town like 
Cohasset has hardly a person in the poor-house, has probably 
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nobody in the House of Correction,.and does not know what 
the word ‘* slum” means, is, that there is an adequate Min- 


istry in Cohasset. 

Iam not here to give advice. I do not know but that my 
advice has been taken before it has »een given. But if this 
excellent Father Egan, who has been two or three times 
spoken of in terms of high honor this afternoon, and Father 
Osgood, whom I like to hear called Father Osgood, and Father 
Bigelow, who offered prayer for us this afternoon, and the 
other fathers of this town, would put their heads together and 
talk over the people, and Father Egan say, ‘* That family is 
mine. But there is a fisherman over there; I don’t know who 
of you will go to him;” and if, in the same way, Father Bige- 
low take this one, and Father Osgood take this one, and 
Father Smith take this one, and Father Jones take this one, 
and Father Brown take this one —if these gentlemen would 
determine with each other that there should be no household 
in Cohasset that does not have a moral, spiritual, and relig- 
ious supervisor among the clergy of this town, why, then 
Cohasset will keep itself as free from crime and pauperism 
and deviltry, in general, as I fancy it is free now. 


CO-OPERATION AND PROFIT-SHARING. 


Tue Royal Commission on Labor met on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 25, for the first time since the vacation, the Duke of 
Devonshire presiding. The first witness was Mr. J. W. 
Mitchell, chairman of the English Wholesale Society, who 
said that this was a voluntary association formed by the co-op- 
erative societies in the United Kingdom, of which there were 
1,624 in affiliation. Co-operative action, he said, might be 
traced in England from the latter end of last century, when a 
co-operative mill at Hull was started, but was indicted by the 
millers of the district as a nuisance and placed on its trial at 
York Assizes in 1811. It was found, however, that a 
Yorkshire jury considered poverty a still greater nuisance, 
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and, believing the society to be an institution likely to reduce 
poverty, they gave a verdict in its favor. That flour-mill 
existed to-day, and would in a few years have the satisfaction 
of celebrating its one hundredth anniversary. The witness 
then described the enormous co-operative business dore at 
Rochdale, and the results of co-operative working in agricult- 
ural districts, instancing the Lincoln Society, through which 
members were able to undertake the working of a farm and ulti- 
mately to become its owners. The English co-operative soci- 
eties had made a total profit in thirty vears of over £40,000,- 
000 on a trade of nearly £500,000,000. They were, of 
course, subject to strikes and trade disputes, yet the liability 
to them was reduced to a minimum, because the committee 
were all themselves accessible to the work-people, and mat- 
ters of dispute were adjusted emicably. They worked har- 
moniously with the trade unions, and never refused to see the 
leaders of the ‘unions in case of any dispute. He believed 
that the co-operative system was well suited to universal pro- 
duction ; and the reason why co-operative societies had not 
advanced very much further in their productive work was on 
account of their divided forces. The Civil Service and the 
Army and Navy Co-operative Stores were not stores in his 
sense of the word. They were cost-price dealers, and his 


definition of a co-operative society was a society which sold 


above cost-price and paid a dividend to the purchasers. 

Mr. William Maxwell, chairman of the Scottish Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, was then examined. He said that in 
1890 the number of members connected with the various 
societies, which numbered 333, were 171,088. The share 
and loan capital held by the societies amounted to £2,306,990, 
and the sales for 1890 amounted to £8,000,897. The protits 
realized amounted to £830,860. Many of the societies had 
gone into production in such trades as baking, tailoring, shoe- 
making, dressmaking, and millinery. Asa rule it might be 
said that they had given consideration to the position of the 
workers by providing better workshops, in some cases giving 
shorter hours, and in most places the highest rate of wages. 
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Many working-men had £200 — the limit allowed by the act 
—at their credit, saved from dividends, which was giving 
them a spirit of independence hitherto unknown amongst 
them. Co-operators in Scotland saved from ten to fifteen per 
cent. by dealing at the stores, besides receiving five per cent. 
on their share capital and generally four per cent. upon loan 
vapital. Adulteration was forbidden, and every precaution 
taken to prevent it. The society were dealers in grocery, 
drapery, boots and shoes, furniture and house furnishing. 
They were also manufacturers of furniture, clothing, shirts, 
hosiery, preserves, confections, boots and shoes, and tobacco ; 
and they employed a large staff at printing, book-binding, 
and paper-bag-making. In addition to this, a large flour-mill 
was in course of erection at Edinburgh, and the building was 
being done by the society’s own workmen. The society had 
for over twenty years shared their profits with the employees 
at the same rate per pound on the wages in distribution as 
the members got per pound upon their purchases. The total 
amount paid to employees up to June, 1892, was £16,277. 
He had no hesitation in saying that their workers were not 
nearly so likely to strike as those employed by a_ private 
employer. The knowledge that the directors were drawn 
from their own class, and that their policy was constantly 
under review at the delegate meetings which those workers 
who were members of the societies were privileged to attend, 
gave the workers a feeling of security which was absent in 
private employ ment. 

Mr. Maxwell also gave details of the system of co-operative 
farming in connection with his society, from which the retail 
societies were supplied with milk and other farm produce. 
This system they hoped to develop by the planting of farms 
in various parts of Scotland. The technical management of 
the farm was left in the hands of one man, but the general 
management was carried on by a committee, and betore 
profits were divided amongst the purchasers a dividend of five 
per cent. was allotted to capital and another five per cent. 
divided amongst the workers. In some of the co-operative 
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societies the workers had not only a share in the profits, but 
also in the management. The witness said that profit-sharing 
was attractive to working-men irrespective of the addition 
which it made to their wages, while it promoted good feeling 
and gave them a solidarity of interest. The society had done 
much to abolish sweating. In answer to Mr. Mann, the wit- 
ness said that the Co-operative Baking Society in Glasgow 
did from five to ten per cent. of the baking trade in that city, 
and he would be favorable to that industry being taken over 
by the municipality. 

Mr. Joseph Greenwood, manager of the Hebden Bridge 
Fustian Manufacturing Co-operative Society, and a member 
of the Central Executive Board of the Co-operative Union, 
was the next witness. He said that there were altogether in 
England at the present day 88 independent productive socie- 
ties, each working on its own lines. In these societies there 
were 8,081 members. The share and loan capital at the end 
of 1891 amounted to £235,244; reserve funds, £18,979; 
value of salable stock, £141,703; value of land, buildings, 
and fixed stock, £100,829; goods sold, £594,594; profit, 
£25,214; and loss, £484. The trade of his own society had 
steadily increased year by year, until up to the present time 
the society had done a total trade of £440,226, and made 
profits amounting to £37,930. The workers employed by the 
society now numbered 290, who were shareholders to the 
amount of £5,600 out of a total capital of £23,000, and the 
fact of their holding such a large proportion of the shares 
arose from the accumulation of the profits, in which they had 
shared according to the rate of their wages. Other similar 
and successful societies were the Leicester Co-operative Boot 
and Shoe Society and the Boot and Shoe Society at Kettering. 
The witness said that his society had never had a strike or 
any serious labor dispute. The system had tended greatly to 
improve the character of the workers.— London Times. 
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THE SCHOOL-SHIP SARATOGA. 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 18, 1892. 

Your readers understand the system pursued, in eur five 
largest seaports, for training intelligent boys for the United 
States Naval Service and the Merchant Marine. On_ the 
application of the governor of any state, the Naval Depart- 
ment assigns a fit vessel, which may be stationed at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or San Francisco, for the 
purposes of such a school. 

The commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in 1889, appointed a 
Board of Directors for the Pennsylvania Nautical School, and, 
on the governor’s application at Washington, the Saratoga, 
one of the wooden ships of the ante-bellum days, was 
assigned for the purpose. Capt. Francis M. Green, well 
known in all scientific circles of tue world as the distinguished 
officer to whom, ina sense, all the hydrographic oflices of the 
world now owe their exact knowledge of the longitudes of 
the most important points on it, was detailed to be the head of 
the school, and the appointment was « most fortunate one. 

very teacher on the ship is an officer of the United States 
Navy, and they are all selected with a special view to their 
fitness for the lines of instruction which are intrusted to them. 

It is, as I hope your readers understand, a special provision 
of the Act of 1874, by which all these schools are estab- 
lished, that no person shall be sentenced to, or received at, 
them as a punishment or commutation of punishment for 
crime. They are in no sense ‘‘ reformatories.”. No boy is 
admitted on the Saratoga without some fit certificate of a fair 
moral character, and the officers can at any moment dismiss 
any boy whose presence is injurious to the high tone of the 
school. 

Ihave been all over the ship this morning with a friend, 
under the lead of Captain Green and his accomplished first 
officer, Mr. Symmes, and, as we are on the eve of establish- 
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ing in Massachusetts another school for seamen, or seaboys, I 
am glad to send youa few details which I have observed, 
especially in regard to discipline. 

1. Nocorporal punishment, of any sort, is permitted on the 
ship. No boy was ever struck there by any officer. The 
severest punishment is imprisonment — of course a_ very 
severe punishment, and one which answers the purpose of the 
severest. 

Observe that it is so distinct a privilege to attend a first- 

_rate school like this, where you have your board without pay- 
ing any fee for entrance or instruction, that the officers have 
no motive whatever for keeping a lazy, an insubordinate, or 
reckless boy. There is always the gang-way, and he can be 
sent on shore at any moment when it proves that he is gain- 
ing or seeking no good. 

2. At first the boys complained —as is natural enough — 
that they were not fairly treated. Jim, who spit on the deck, 
perhaps did not receive the same punishment as Tom, who 


spit last week — or they thought so. To avoid all danger of 


real unfairness, a long and somewhat amusing list of all pos- 
sible offences has been prepared and printed, and the precise 
penalty for each is laid down, and is in sight of every boy, so 
that absolute justice, as of Minos or Solon, can be awarded. 
This works to the great ease of administration and the satis- 
faction of the boys. 

3. Good conduct is recognized by badges for good conduct. 
And the reward is such as the boys understand and work for. 
Thus a ** good conduct boy” does not have to ask leave to go 
ashore on the shore afternoons, as the other boys have to. He 
reports simply to say, ‘* Lam going on shore.” This is 
called, in the language of the school, ‘* going ashore on his 
anchor.” That is, he goes on shore under the general per- 
mission to all boys who have earned the badge of an anchor 
on the sleeve. 

4. The school does not embarrass itself by carrying on a 
dozen studies at a time. It is a pity that any school does. 
Two studies at once —that is, in one week or month — are 
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all. And it is not pretended that in a two years’ course, 
which is the course of the school, everything can be learned. 

But it is to be observed that the boys have access to a first- 
rate encyclopedia and other books of reference. They have 
an entertaining and valuable library, open to them all. And 
they form the invaluable habit of looking up for themselves 
the information they begin to find they need, outside of the 
study of the school-room. 

When the vessel is on a cruise, sextants and books of navi- 
gation are ‘‘on tap,” if I may use that phrase, and any boy 
may work out his own observations, a privilege which they 
enjoy and use freely. 

5. Other librarians would do well to adopt a detail I find 
here. Every book which is now bound for the school service 
has the library catalogue bound in with it. 

The ship is at sea more than half the year. Besides the 
boys she carries a sufficient crew of seamen. But the boys 
have the opportunity to learn in practice the detail of sea life, 
and each has his station and watch assigned to him, as if he 
were a seaman, 

They graduated their first class last summer, and the boys 
were instantly engaged in good positions. I saw two or three 
fine-looking young fellows who are about to enter on the 
Pacific Mail Company’s Steamers. 

There are some great advantages in administration which 
belong to the conditions of a ship afloat, if among those con- 
ditions you include the neatness — traditional one may say — 
which seems another nature to the sailor. 

In the first place, because you are on shipboard you are one 
community, without arbitrary rule or discipline to make you 
so. You know every human being and every cat and dog 
who come on board your ship. No boy ean walk out of an 
evening when, on any excuse, good or bad, he chooses. To 
speak of a detail, if you choose to say that every boy shall 
drink distilled water you can be sure of him. There is no 
faucet at the next house or the next corner. 

Then you have the perfect ventilation which you can 
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scarcely command anywhere else. These boys, for instance, 
study on the old gun-deck, where also they eat. There is no 
smell of food. Nay, within three feet of the ranges where 
their food is cooked there is no smell of food. There is not, 
and hardly can be, any of that deadly ‘* man-smell” which is 
the terror of ‘* institutions,” is only too well known to those 
who visit them, and seems, alas! to escape the notice of those 
who live in them. 

I wish you would copy the diploma which the boy receives 
if he graduate with honor. It will show you what the schoo! 
tries to do — and does. 

The whole visit was as satisfactory an exhibit of one way 
in which the Kingdom is coming as we could ask for. 

E. E. H. 

[The diploma referred to is in this form : ] 

PENNSYLVANIA NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 
Nod. seeee 


This Diploma ceritfics that scsccccvcccceccccccccsscccececes 
has completed a Two Vears Course of Instruction in Seaman- 


ship and Practical Navigation on board the 


Penusylvauia Nautical School Ship “Saratoga,” 


and that during that period his conduct has beCHssecececseveee 
In Seamanship he stands tn Classe+++ Proficiency. 
In Practical Navigation he stands tn Classs+++ Profictencyseee 
[See the other side for explanation of these terms. ] 

@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Commander Ll’. S. N. and Superintendent. 

Approved ANA. sesssccccccccccccccccsccscccscceseests hereby 

recommended for employment inthe CS. Merchant Marine. 


Philadel phiaysseeeceeesT8Qes errerre rT rT TTT Tie Tere eT 
Prest. of Board of Directors. 
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THE MIGRATION OF INVALIDS. 


in Navigation indicates that the pupil can lay off courses and 
distances on a chart; apply variation and deviation to find the 
compass course; ascertain and apply the error of the compass ; 
make a deviation table; work a day’s work and find the posi- 
tion by dead reckoning; find the latitude by meridian or ex- 
meridian altitude of sun, moon, or stars, and by Polaris; find the 
longitude by chronometer from altitudes of sun, moon, or stars ; 
find the ship's position by Sumner’s method; find the chronome- 
ter error by sea horizon or artificial horizon observations in port ; 
lay off a great circle course on a Mereator’s chart. 

in Navigation indicates that the pupil can correct courses for 
variation and deviation; work out the ship’s position by dead 
reckoning; find the latitude at noon by a meridian altitude of 
the sun. 

in Seamanship indicates that the pupil can steer a good trick, is 
familiar with the uses and lead of the standing and running 
rigging; knows the marks of a lead line, can loose, furl, and 
bend a sail; can make the usual splices, knots, and hitches in 
use on board ship, and has a general knowledge of the Rule of 
the Road at Sea. 

in Seamanship indicates that the pupil has received the same in- 
struction as those in the first class but has not aequired in all 
branches an equal knowledge or skill. 





THE MIGRATION OF INVALIDS.* 


BY REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


THE migration of invalids has introduced a new;problem 
i into the administration of charity. There is now annually a 
: very considerable movement of persons in poor health from 
parts of the country where the climate is presumably injurious, 
to the sections enjoying a climate which is expected to check 
the progress of disease. 

The statistics of rzilroad transportation show the rapid 
growth of a large travelling public. Not only is the habit of 
moving about in the summer months in search of recreation 
growing among the American people, but winter travel for 


* An address before the National Conference of Charities held at Den- 
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other than business purposes is increasing. Winter resorts, 
like St. Augustine, Asheville, Bermuda, Pasadena, are well 
patronized. This winter travel is stimulated not only by the 
desire for pleasure on the part of people in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, but also by the search for health. The harsh 
winters of the Atlantic coast drive many people of consump- 
tive inheritances to milder climes. Many go only for a season, 
or merely for a ** change of air,” anticipating an early return 
to familiar scenes and duties; but many others are forced to 
make up their minds to permanent change of residence. The 
development of Florida, Colorado, Southern California, and 
now of New Mexico and Arizona, has been promoted by the 
colonization of large numbers of intelligent persons seeking 
restoration of health in a favorable climate. On the whole, 
the migration has been, and is, a benefit, both to the persons 
directly interested and to the sections of the country they have 
colonized ; but the movement is attended with certain dangers 
aud evils which it may be well to point out. 

It is only within recent times that there has been any scien- 
tific acquaintance with the effects of different climates upon 
certain common diseases of the throat and lungs. A genera- 
tion ago physicians were generally ignorant of climatology. I 
lately read the biographies of three Boston ministers, who 
some forty years ago developed, nearly simuitaneously, 
pulmonary trouble. Each commanded ample means and the 
very best professional advice. The residences chosen for 
them as affording the best chances for recovery were respect- 
ively Framingham, Milton, and Swampscott, Mass. Medical 
science has made some advances since that day. New regions, 
then inaccessible, have been opened to travel and residence. 
But the progress of medical knowledge of climatic conditions 
has been extraordinarily slow. There is not a medical school 
in the country which supplies to its students adequate instruc- 
tion in climatology, and very few schools give any attention to 
this branch of science. Physicians are obliged to pick up, 
through the hard experience of their patients, the knowledge 
that ought to be acquired as a part of their professional educa- 
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tion. They are, too often, guided in their advice to consump- 
tive patients by changing fashion, by hearsay, by the reports 
of returned travellers, or even by the advertisements of real 
estate speculators. It should be observed that advice given 
under such conditions is very likely to prove a condemnation 
to quick and lonely death. In order to diminish the evils of 
invalid migration we need first to enlarge the facilities for 
training physicians in the knowledge or climatic conditions. 

A second embarrassing element is misapplied charity. The 
difficulty that confronts the states of reputation as health 
resorts, is the assisted migration of dependent invalids. 
There are no accurate statistics whereby we can measure the 
extent of this migration. But the records of death from 
pbthisis contracted elsewhere, together with the evidence of 
the Charity Organization Societies, make it probable that the 
annual migration of dependent invalids to Colorado alone, is 
to be measured in thousands. This little army of invalids is 
composed almost entirely of men. It is a singular fact that 
seventy per cent. of all the applicants for aid at the charity 
otlice in Denver are men. This record, so unlike the expe- 
rience of charity administration elsewhere, is accounted for 
by the character of the invalid migration. Out of every one 
hundred consumptives who apply for aid, ninety-five are 
young, single men. Charitably-disposed people in the East 
often believe that it is a genuine kindness to assist a young 
man who Las developed pulmonary trouble, to reach Colorado. 
Women are not encouraged to come, unless they can be 
accompanied by their families and properly cared for; but it 
is supposed that a young man can easily find in Colorado 
employment which will support him and yet not overtax his 
feeble strength. This is a delusion. There is litile or no 
light labor obtainable in new states. | Frontier communities 
are not built up by weaklings. Too often the well-meant 
charity is in reality a heartless cruelty. I might set before 
you a long array of examples of this ill-advised philanthropy. 
Let me take but one typical illustration. A young man in a 
small town in Western New York begins to cough and finally 
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has a hemorrhage. His physician tells him that he cannot live 
in the East, but he dislikes to leave his familiar surroundings, 
and lingers until the disease has got a fatal grip upon him. At 
last he decides to migrate. His family is poor. He applies 
to his friends and neighbors for help. They make up a purse 
for him, and start him on his way to Chicago. Once there, 
he applies to some church or benevolent society to provide 
him with means to continue his journey. Rather than have 
him on their hands for months, they send him on his way to 
Omaha or Kansas City. There the same process is repeated, 
and so, by stages long or short, he reaches his Mecca — Den- 
ver — penniless and friendless. He goes to some cheap 
lodging-house where the surroundings are anything but 
healthy, and then begins the hopeless search for light 
employment. In a few days the poor fellow is at the 
door of the Charity Organization Society, sick, hungry, 
shelterless. The kindest thing that can be done is to send him 
back whence he came, that he may die with friends about him. 
But in many cases even that is impossible. The approach of 
death is often accelerated by the hardships of the journey and 
the transfer to a high altitude. The hardest thing about the 
life of a Denver minister is the number of lonely funerals that 
he is called upon to attend. I dare not say how often I have 
been summoned to say a prayer over some poor body at the 
undertaker’s shop, where there would be present just the 
undertaker and the minister, with, perhaps, the keeper of the 
boarding-house where the lad died, or an officer of the,Charity 
Organization. I look at the youthful victim of ignorant 
good-will borne to his neglected grave. I imagine the mother 
and sisters in the farm-house on the New England ‘hillside, 
whose tenderness might have soothed his last hours, and I 
think with bitterness of the well-meant but misdirected charity 
which condemned him to a miserable exile and a forlorn death. 

Not long ago a marked increase in the number of consump- 
tives seeking assistance at the office of the Denver Charity 
Organization Society called attention to the fact that there 
had been formed in an eastern city a society whose special 
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function was to send dependent invalids to Denver. The 


ive é , “a e 
secretary of the Charity Organization Society remonstrated 

ys : . : ie , 

At against this organized system of transferring to another com- 

munity a very expensive class of dependents, and suggested 

es oA ; : . eon 4 
that, if the eastern society desired to do a real charity, it 

ioe 7 


should furnish its beneficiaries with means for their mainte- 





. nance in Denver. _The reply to this communication stated 
vs that where there existed in the case of a dependent invalid 
“ ie one chance in a hundred of recovery by transfer to a more 
pS favorable climate, it was not only the right but the duty of 
i charitable people to make the most of that one chance, and 
D that it was, further, the duty of the people of Denver to 
t see that the assisted invalid received every opportunity to 

profit by his change of residence. I do not desire to discuss 
5 the ethics of that proposition ; but I wish to point out that in 
j advanced cases of phthisis, for one chance of recovery there 
| are many chances of peculiarly unhappy death, if the sufferer 


is sent away from home without any means of support. Let 
charitably disposed societies and individuals weigh these 
chances, and consider what constitutes the truest kindness. 
Colorado is neither inhospitable nor uncharitable. It is from 
consideration of what I deem the welfare of the dependent 
invalids that I urge you to instruct your charity organizations 
that it is not kind, but cruel, to send invalids to Colorado 





unless provided with means sufficient to command the lodging, 
diet, and leisure that their condition requires. 

The last element in our problem is the lack of adequate 
provision for the proper care of invalids in the newly-settled 
parts of the country. There is great need in Colorado of a 
properly-constructed and well-conducted sanitarium. Such 
an institution should be placed in the country, far from the 





smoke of the city, and should be built upon the cottage plan. 
M4 It should not, in my opinion, be a home for incurables. It 


should be conducted by a double board of physicians — one 
m board having local direction and the other consisting of repre- 
sentative physicians in eastern cities, who have a thorough 
understanding of the character of curable cases and of the 
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influence of the Colorado climate. Patients should be 
received only upon the certificate of one of these physicians. 
It has been suggested that a home for consumptives on a 
much larger scale than I have outlined should be established 
by the national government, and a bill has been introduced 
into the Senate by a senator from New Hampshire providing 
for the appointment of a commission to locate and establish a 
National Home. It is to be hoped that this bill will not pass. 
The interference of the national government will tend to 
destroy local independent action ; it will make charity a mat- 
ter of legislation rather than of intelligent sympathy, and in 
some respects it will foster and increase the evils which it 
seeks to remedy. The state of Colorado has been largely 
developed by the intelligent efforts of men who came hither 
primarily for their own health or for that of some member of 
their families. I believe that the generosity and public spirit 
of the citizens of Colorado can be relied upon to establish the 
proposed sanitarium. It should be remembered, however, 
















that consumptives are not made in Colorado. As it will be 
the function of the home to care for invalids who have con- 
tracted disease in the east, the cost of the maintenance of the 
institution may well be shared by friends in the eastern states. 
Enlightened and Christian people should do everything in 
their power to encourage the establishment and maintenance 
in Colorado of a privately endowed, co-operative cottage 
Home for Consumptives. 
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LAW AND ORDER. 


**We ask only obedience to law.” 


THE CONGRESS OF LAW AND ORDER LEAGUES 
AT THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 


A LETTER just received from Hon. Charles C. Bonney of 
Chicago, who is the president of the International Law and 
Order League, and also of the World’s Congress of Reforms 
Auxiliary to the Columbian Exposition, informs me that 
arrangements are to be made for a great congress of the 
friends of law enforcement: to be held at Chicago, Illinois, 
during the first week of June, 1893. Our president requests 
me to suggest themes and speakers, and adds an expression 
of his hope that all the discussions will be upon the highest 
plane. 

Mr. Bonney also requests me to make an effort to secure 
some eminent speakers from beyond the sea. In pursuance 
of this request, which is acommand to me, the secretary, I 
have written to Sir Wilfred Lawson, M. P., president of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, and the most popular advocate of 
temperance and local option in Great Britain. I sincerely 
hope that we shall be able to prevail upon Sir Wilfred to 
come to the United States. In that event we shall endeavor 
to arrange a series of meetings in the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada, to be addressed by the great Eng- 
lishman, who annually brings the question of local option 
before the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

Efforts will be made to secure the most eloquent friends of 
law and order from all parts of the Union as speakers at the 
congress. We hope to have present representatives from each 
and every Law and Order League in the country. 
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The work already accomplished by the numerous leagues 
will be stated in as graphic form as possible, with the hope 
that the experience of those who have been engaged in the 
good work may prove an inspiration to the law-abiding people 
in all parts of the world to band themselves together for the 
purpose of bringing about a better administration and enforce- 
ment of all existing laws enacted to protect society against 
the great evils which threaten the general welfare. 

In the preparatory work for this most important congress 
the active co-operation of all interested friends is most imper- 
atively needed. Complete histories of, and full reports of 
the work of, all existing Law and Order Leagues are almost a 
necessity. ‘The officers of all such leagues are urgently 
requested to send such histories and reports to the under- 
signed before the first day of January, 1895. 

All persons feeling the need of a better administration and 
enforcement, in their particular localities, of the law placing 
restrictions upon the traffic in intoxicating liquor, laws which 
prohibit gambling, and the laws which prescribe penalties for 
keeping houses of ill-fame, are also most cordially requested 
to make their needs known. 

We hope to lay before the congress a graphic picture of the 
legislation of the several states upon these most important 
questions, to show the result accomplished by legislation, and 
to make known the failure of laws to enforce themselves. 
We hope to be able to lay before the congress a comprehen- 
sive statement of the attitude of public officers towards 
these statutes, and the resuits accomplished by the efforts of 
law-abiding citizens combining together in Law and Order 
Leagues or in other similar societies. 

The earnest co-operation of all who believe that the wel- 
fare of the people depends upon having all good laws 
thoroughly enforced, is most earnestly desired. There is no 
phase of the question too unimportant to have some bearing 
upon the reports to be presented to the congress, or upon the 
discussions which are to follow. 

For this work a considerable sum of money will be needed, 
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and we must appeal to our interested friends for generous 
contributions. All funds should be sent to Major Edw. L. 
Bond, treasurer, International Law and Order League, 30 St. 
Francis Xavier Street, Montreal, Canada. 

We hope to announce the names of the leading speakers of 
the Law and Order Congress in the next number of LEND A 
Hanp. 

Every possible effort will be made to secure the lowest 
rates possible to Chicago from all points. 

If those who expect to attend the congress will inform me, 
I will endeavor to arrange for them, so that they may have 
the largest amount of comfort for the least possible amount of 
expenditure. 

Any person feeling an interest, even the slightest, is 
requested to send me his or her name and address. All let- 
ters will receive prompt attention. 

It only requires the co-operation of all interested friends to 
make the Law and Order Congress one of the most impor- 
tant features of the great World's Congress of Reform. 

L. EDWIN DUDLEY, 
Secretary International Law and Order League, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE TO THE CLUBS. 






BY M. B. 





BANKS. 











On, what shall I do for a mezsenger true 
‘lo carry my fond Christmas greeting to you? 

The butterflies bold are asleep, I am told; 

The flowers will never come out in the cold; 

The bluebird’s away on a search for the May; 

The fireflies have hidden their lanterns away ; 

sut the wind still rides blithely o’er land and o’er sea; 
The cold winter wind shall my messenger be. 
















He'll take you a kiss, and he'll whisper, my dear, 
That he’s brought you a word that he’ll waft to your ear ; 
Tis that eyes brown or blue, if they’re loving and true, 
Make summer of winter, the whole season through ; 
That there’s nothing so light as a heart warm and white; 
Though a butterfly flutter by, never so bright, 

That no glitter nor glow can e’er gladden us so 

As asmile that sows sunshine through sorrow or snow ; 
That no blossom that blows. be it lily or rose, 

Is so fair as a good word, as every one knows; 

And he’ll wish all your year full of joy and of cheer, 
But if you meet trial, or trouble, or fear, 

Just remember, though winds seem to bluster and storm, 
They can carry a blessing, and love keeps it warm. 























MONTHLY MEETING. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of representatives of Lend 
a Hand Clubs was held October 31st in the Lenp a Hanp 
Office. Sixteen ladies and gentlemen were present, Dr. Hale 
in the chair, and the meeting was an animated one. 

Mrs. Martine, chairman of the Noon Rest Committee, 
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reported for that charity. She said that two hundred and six- 
teen dollars had been received during the month, making a 
total of $696.33. Rooms in a central locality have been found 
suitable for the purpose, and the committee had secured the 
refusal of them. The matter was referred to the whole com- 
mittee, who authorized Mrs. Martine to take the rooms for a 
year. Mrs. Martine said that two hundred working-women 
had signified their willingness to pay ten cents per week 
toward the support of the Noon Rest. The payment of this 
sum will entitle them to take their own lunehes, and have the 
full use of the rooms if they wish. A _ bill of fare for each 
day of the week, at cheap prices, was submitted and approved. 
| Furniture and books will be needed for the rooms. 

Mrs. Whitman reported that forty dollars had been con- 
tributed to the mission to the Negroes who had formerly been 

held as slaves by the Indians in Indian Territory. This 
money was in response to an appeal made by Rev. Mr. Dykes, 





































a worker in this mission. 

One of the committee reported the furmation of three new 
Clubs. 

The new monthly publication was discussed, and it was 
voted to call it the ** Ten Times One” Record, and to intro- 
duce a puzzle department, which will be edited by a lady con- 
5 nected with one of the Clubs. 

Miss Brigham, of the Lend a Hand Book Mission, was 
present and spoke of her work. Twenty penitentiaries will 
be opened to her this winter for the distribution of books. 
She spoke feelingly of the needs of the people, and asked that 
the ladies would interest their friends to send money as well 
as books to pay the necessary expenses of her work. Mrs. 
Whitman reported that two unabridged dictionaries had been 
sent to the office in answer to an appeal of Miss Brigham, in 
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nd behalf of a school and reading-room. 
ND 2 Dr. Hale read a letter from Mr. Rounds with regard to the 
ale Marine School he is establishing in Massachusetts. 


A letter on the establishment of Working-Men’s Clubs was 
read, and Dr. Hale spoke of Familistere, established by 
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Godin, aud Le Clair, Illinois, established by Mr. D. O. Nel- 
son. He said ‘* co-operative management can do as well as 
that of a single proprietor.” 

Mrs. Gray spoke of the ‘* Abbie May” School, where cook- 
ing and house-keeping are taught to the students at Hampton, 
and a letter was read from Miss Huntington with regard to the 
‘* Whittier” School of the same institute, a notice of which 
will be found under the head of education. 

Several individual cases were presented, and the meeting 
then adjourned. 


EDUCATION. 

At the entrance of the Hampton Institute grounds is a 
‘school for children named after our dead poet. On the 
second floor a room has heen fitted for teaching the older girls 
cooking, which it is important that they should learn, not 
only for the better conduct of their own homes, but that they 
may be fitted to earn money in long vacations by good work. 
The appliances are there, the capable teacher lives near, but 
the money for materials and a teacher’s salary is wanting. It 
costs about fifty dollars a school-year to teach one class per 
week. Who will help? The season is upon us, the classes 
eagerly waiting for the lessons. Will not some one be glad 
to send some money to the Hampton Institute treasurer, Mr. 
F. N. Gilman, marked /or the cooking school at the Whittier, 
and start them up. Many who themselves cannot send large 
sums, can get together enough to pay for one class, and every 
class means useful, intelligent, saving work. 


EMILY HUNTINGTON. 


Tue Lend a Hand Clubs have always given freely to the 
Waldensian School at Siena, Italy. <A letter has been received 
from Dr. Longo, from which we make extracts. The needs 
of the school are great, and it is hoped that the response to 
his call will be sufficient to enable him to carry on the school 
the coming year. 

‘¢ The school closed at the end of June with our usual annlau 
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examinations. The gentleman who has helped us so far can 
do nomore. Nevertheless, we have been able to maintain the 
place we held last year, through the kind aid of friends in 
America and a certain amount sent us from Germany. We 
have not yet fallen behind, all expenses have been met, and 
we hope that the work in Siena will not be forgotten this year 
by the Christian friends who have helped us so far, and that 
we may not be made to suffer for lack of means to continue the 
school. It is my earnest desire to press forward and to retain 
for another year the children who have passed through 
elementary classes, to bring them under religious influences 
more profound and lasting. We wish to put such as have 
passed through the elementary training under higher instruc- 
tion, while I, in person, shall give them what religious training 
may seem best suited to them. To follow out this cherished 
plan will necessitate extra expense (for seats, desks, etc., in 
new room), say, one hundred franes (about $20.00) beyond 
the sum of annual expenses. 

‘¢Dr. Commande and his wife (the head of the famous 
industrial school in Florence) assisted at final examinations, 
which he thought very creditable. What gave greatest pleas- 
ure on this occasion was the fact that the older scholars had 
come into a knowledge of the true gospel. Many of the day 
pupils had associated themselves with the Sunday School, and 
some older ones had joined the church and promised to be of 
great help in the parish. 

‘¢ The priests, naturally, have lost no opportunity to make 
trouble in the school. They seek to influence the mothers 
against us, who come now and again and take their children 
away. In the face of this and other difficulties, however, we 
have had an attendance of eighty pupils. 

‘*For two years very few strangers kave come to Siena, and 
consequently we have received very little help from a quarter 
we expected much aid from. On this account we are in need 
that the Lord hold faithful our old friends and incite new ones 


to aid our mission work in Siena.” 


GIACOMO LONGO. 














CLUB REPORTS. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Tue All Together Club of Haverhill held a special meeting 
on Friday, the 11th of November. It was called to hear Dr. 
Hale read some parts of ‘‘ Ten Times One.” He read the 
introduction, sketched briefly the story through the multipli- 
cation from one to one thousand million, and read the last 
chapter. 

The Club starts on the winter with good auspices, and 
has many matters of local activity and usefulness in hand. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE joint meeting of the Lend a Hand Club of the Memo- 
rial Church and of the Harry Wadsworth Club of Springfield 
was a very pleasant occasion. It was the tenth anniversary 
of the Harry Wadsworth Club, and the seventh of the Lend 
a Hand Club. Another interest came in the presence of the 
new Wadsworth Club of the Second Church, which bids fair 
to equal the honorable reputation of the older Club. Members 
of other Clubs from the neighborhood were present. 

Dr. Trask, the minister of the Memorial Church, presided. 
Since the death of Mr. King, whose energy and bold, fine 
work determined the career of the Harry Wadsworth Club, 
Dr. Trask has been its leader and adviser, as the report says, 
filling the place which Mr. King’s death left vacant. Mr. 
King was, indeed, a real Harry Wadsworth to these young 
men. 

Each society presented its report, of which we will give 
the more important passages in our next issue. 

After the reports Dr. Hale addressed both Clubs. He 
asked the large assembly to join in repeating the four mot- 
toes, which they did heartily. He spoke tenderly of Mr.. 
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King and the work he did for Speiagine. and for all young 
men, ia his short life.* 

Mr. Hale briefly sketched the} history of the Ten Times 
One Clubs, giving some details of the successes of Clubs 
which resembled the Springfield Harry Wadsworth. He 
spoke especially of the Club formed in Freeport, Illinois. 

In closing he said that the Springfield Harry Wadsworth 
Club, Mr. King’s Club, or Miss Atwater’s, as the young men 
would like to designate it among other H. W.’s, bore the 
severe arithmetical test of the Clubs better than aimost any 
of them. 

A club of ten beginning in October, 1882, should show one 
hundred members in 1885. The Springfield Harry Wads- 
worth probably did show this membership then. In 1888 
there should be one thousand members somewhere. In 1891 
there should be ten thousand. It probably would not be 
difficult, by a full correspondence with the gentlemen whose 
names have been enrolled on the Harry Wadsworth Club of 
Springfield since 1882, if we counted their wives, their chil- 
dren, and the members of Clubs which they have formed, to 
make up a visible total of good Silver Cross people well 
approaching to this number. 

The Club is a noble illustration of the power which in ten 
years is exerted when a number of spirited boys come 
together determined to be of use in the world. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 

At the beginning of the year the Club made clothing for 
some poor children. Then we gave a piay, the net proceeds 
of which were about fifteen dollars. Part of this money we 
spent for various small charities. Our last work before the 
summer vacation was the making of some garments for the 
Children’s Home of this city. 

Although we have not accomplished much, we feel well paid 








* See LEND A HAND, Sees ealver, 
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for doing what we have, and we mean to do more and better 
work this present year. 

This year’s work is nicely begun. We are, at present, 
preparing to give a Hallowe'en social. The entertainment 
will consist of tableaux. We have not decided what disposi- 
tion will be made of the proceeds of this entertainment, but 
it will be spent in some charitable way. 


HAMPTON FALLS, N. H. 

DurinGa the past year we have had fourteen active and 
twelve associate members. Our meetings were quite broken 
up for atime during the winter by bad weather and illness 
among the members, so that the amount of work accom- 
plished has not seemed very great. <A part of it has been 
done for those among ourselves who needed help of that kind, 
and the rest for the Children’s Mission. 

We have held seven evening sociables, to which outsiders 
are invited, and have had from fifty to eighty present on these 
occasions, which have the name of being very enjoyable, and 
which have also helped us out financially. 

A part of our money has been given toa library in our own 
town, a small sum was sent to the Russian sufferers, and we 
have a little in the treasury. It has been our habit to 
respond to the roll-call by quotations, anything which might 
have attracted our attention in our reading being given, but 
our last meeting (the first in our new year) was made a 
Whittier memorial service, our beloved New England poet 
having spent his last days in our little town. Brief sketches 
of his life and death, and some fine selections from his 


poems, were read. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

THROUGHOUT the season of 1891-1892 the Girls’ Club held 
twenty-five regular meetings and some half-dozen special 
ones, with an average attendance at the regular meetings of 
thirty members. During the winter four entertainments 
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enlivened the regular routine : the Women’s Alliance fair on 
November 27th, a club reception on New Year’s evening, a 
‘‘eake and candy sale,” with an entertainment, on April 
27th, and a final supper on May 27th. 

The work accomplished by the Club was very varied and 
quite extensive. There were a number of towels hemmed, a 
large screen was covered with pictures and sent to the chil- 
dren of the Rhode Island Hospital, thirty-seven flannel petti- 
coats Were made and given away, twenty-four to the Rhode 
Island Nursery, and thirteen to the Tobey Street Home 
(children’s), twenty-six tray-cloths were worked and given, 
with a dozen plants, to the Old Ladies’ Home, at Easter-time 
eight dozen eggs were decorated and carried over to the chil- 
dren at the Tobey Street Home, and some articles of apparel 
were made and sent to Lizzie Durgan. 

Lizzie Durgan is a scholar at the Tuskegee (Alabama) 
Normal and Industrial School, to whom, in response to a plea 
for help from that Institute, the Club sent fifty dollars for a 
tuition fee. The Club also bought for our chapel parlors, 
three chairs, two rockers and a wicker easy-chair. 

An important move was made when the Club joined the 
organization of Lend a Hand Clubs under the Central Society 
at Boston. The Club also gave ten dollars to the Post Office 
Mission. A number of stories were read aloud during the 
winter, but, apart from this, very little was accomplished in 
the literary line. Some of the stories read were: ‘* Tim- 
othy’s Quest,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin; ‘* The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” by Washington Irving; ‘* Captain January,” 
by Laura E. Richards; ‘* Neither Scrip nor Money,” by 
Edward Everett Hale; ‘¢ Fishin’? Jimmy,” by Annie Trum- 
bull Slosson; ** The Canterville Ghost,” by Oscar Wilde ; 
and ** A Little Dinner at Timmins’s,” by William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Such is the record of the principal features of 
last year’s work. Another year lies before us, with all its 
plans and possibilities. Newer and wider opportunities have 
grown from some of the past year’s motions and labors. We 
must seize them boldly and earnestly, remembering that the 
last and best of our mottoes is, ‘* Lend a Hand.” 














LEND A HAND. 


CASSEL, GERMANY. 


I HAVE just finished reading the September number of 
Lenp A Hanp, and am encouraged to write and ask that a 
Club founded in this city last winter may be counted as 
belonging to the Central Club. 

It was the reading of Lenp a Hanp which suggested the 
thought of requesting my country-women who were tempora- 
rily residing in Cassel to join with me in working for the 
destitute. My appeal was responded to with alacrity, and for 
four months our ‘* Helping Hand” met weekly to sew for the 
poor and needy. At Christmas we had a tree in the large 
salon of one of the hotels, from which we distributed one 
hundred and sixty warm garments, besides dolls, skates, 
books, cakes, and oranges. One unique gift must not be for- 
gotten. The butcher who serves my family, wishing to have 
a share in the heart-warming work, generously and unsolic- 
itedly sent me sausages enough to enable us to give each child 
& pair. 

We were also happy in being able to help several families 
with coal and food during the extremely severe weather at 
the beginning of the New Year, and also to aid individuals in 
securing permanent employment, after a period of enforced 
idleness. 

Our winter’s work has begun, though most of our last 
year’s helpers are scattered. Others have come in to fill the 
vacant places, and give of their energy to work for the ‘ lit- 
tle ones” in His Name. 





































NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE OF ASSOCIATED 
CHARITIES. 


Tue cordial invitation from the Associated Charities of 
Lynn to hold a New England Conference of Associated Chari- 
ties and Kindred Societies in that city, was the first step in 
bringing together delegates from the twenty-three societies 
in New England. The need of such a conference as felt in 
the different cities and towns, was shown by the ready 
response to this invitation, although the circulars giving the 
exuct date and the programme were not out until a week 
before the meeting on the 25th and 26th of October. ‘Three 
societies in Rhode Island, one in Connecticut, one in Maine, 
and ten in Massachusetts were represented, and delegates 
from each took part in the discussions, which were general 
and informal. 

The conference was suggested last spring by Miss Hannah 
M. Todd, and, although she had since engaged in work in 
Boston as probation officer for women, the success of the con- 
ference was largely due to her painstaking work as a volun- 
teer secretary. 

Beside the delegates from other places, Lynn itself was 
largely represented in the audiences, which were large and 
attentive, although there were no show speeches, and it was a 
real conference of workers. 

On Tuesday afternoon, October 25th, the conference gath- 
ered in the First Universalist Church, which had opened its 
doors hosp:tably when unforeseen circumstances made it impos- 
sible to hold the meetings in the hall of the Oxford Club as 
had been arranged. An hour was given to receiving the dele- 
gates, distributing badges, and introducing to their hosts in 
Lynn those from a distance, who were pleasantly entertained 
in Lynn homes. 
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At 3 o'clock Rev. J. M. Pullman, president of the confer- 
ence, called the meeting to order, and gave the delegates a 
pleasant welcome. Co-operation was the subject to receive 
first attention. Rev. John C. Brooks of Springtield made an 
able address on the co-operation of private and public charity, 
comparing the success in Springtield, where such co-operation 
had existed, with the failure in Hartford, where public charity 
from the taxes had been left to itself. In Springfield the city 
had saved money, and the poor had been saved their self- 
respect and helped to get upon their feet, while in Hartford 
one man in every sixteen was a pauper, and pauper expenses 
had increased 277 per cent. in twenty years, as shown by a 
recent thorough investigation by a committee of citizens. 
Messrs. Amory of Lawrence, Twombly of Newton, Smith of 
Fall River, Fowler of Boston, and Carter of Lawrence, dis- 
cussed the subject. 

Mr. Smith of Fall River had come for this meeting alone, 
although he could make but a five-minute speech, for the sake 
of the inspiration to be gained from looking into the eyes and 
taking the hands of other workers in the same field. 

Miss Frances Smith of Boston urged that the co-operation 
of the poor people themselves should be gained in keeping 
away from pauper relief, and gave instances showing — that 
where the way was pointed out, the poor people were glad to 
do all they could to become respectable and self-supporting. 

A Directory of Charities, whether in print or in manu- 
script, and a club of those who give up their life to charity 
work, were mentioned as important in laying the foundation 
for co-operation. 

The church was well filled in the evening, when Mayor 
Hayes of Lynn made a cordial address of welcome, and was 
followed by the president of the conference, Dr. Pullman, 
who gave an able statement of the principles underlying the 
work of organized charity. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of Providence urged that we 
should have clearly in our minds, as far as experience had 
proved what was wise, the distinction between the purposes 
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for which money from the taxes could be wisely used, and 
those for which it was desirable to use the more flexible and 
sympathetic means of private charity. In the work of visit- 
ing, which she regarded as fundamental, she urged upon each 
one the adoption of a high ideal to ‘‘invite us while we 
climb.” 

Professor Francis G. Peabody of Harvard College followed 
with a very interesting account of ‘* How a German City 
Cares for Its Poor,” requiring as a duty a certain term of 
unpaid service for the poor from every man, choosing them 
much as our jurymen are chosen, but regarding the service as 
an honor. Weare glad to learn that his paper will be printed 
in full in the December Forum. 

The first business of Wednesday morning was the consid- 
eration of the permanent organization of the conference. 
Those present were unanimously in favor of continuing the 
annual meetings of this character, and of widening their 
scope, and a committee to report a plan was appointed of one 
person from each society represented, Rev. George H. Young 
of Lawrence being chairman. 

The Committee of Arrangements had decided that the three 
topics for discussion at the different sessions should be the 
fundamental principles underlying the work of all the socie- 
ties, Co-operation, Investigation, and Friendly Visiting. 

Wednesday morning was given up to the subject of Inves- 
tigation, introduced by Miss Mary L. Birtwell of Boston, 
who tried to answer the questions so often asked, ‘* Just how 
do you do it? how do you go about your work?” She kept 
in mind the necessity of getting all the inform ition possible 

at the first call, in order that the first steps might be taken in 
the right direction, and not upon superficial judzment. She 
illustrated, point by point, how confidence and good-will were 
won without many questions, by exchanging confidences and 
making friends with the children. Beside the visit to the 
home, outside inquiry must be made, and it is well to com- 
municate with relatives, and, if possible, bring about family 
reunions. Co-operation with the churches, the overseers of 
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the poor, the police, charitable societies, etc., may be pro- 
moted in the course of these inquiries. In the discussion 
which followed, and which was generally participated in, the 
occasional need of interim relief, while investigation was 
being made, was recognized by the different societies. 

The hospitality of the citizens of Lynn, which surrounded 
the conference all through its sessious, showed itself espe- 
cially on Wednesday afternoon. At 2 o’clock the friends of 
the conference sent their private carriages to take the dele- 
gates to the Lynn Woods, Hon. Philip A. Chase having told 
ut the close of the morning meeting the history of their 
acquisition. Returning to the church, a reception was held 
in the vestry, which gave that opportunity for becoming 
acquainted with one another, and of personal and private con- 
ference, which is one of the most important features of any 
gathering of workers. 

At the closing session on Wednesday evening it was voted 
to meet annually as the New England Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, and to accept the invitation from Newton 
and Watertown for October, 1893. Rev. William A. Lamb, 
the president of the Newton Associated Charities, was chosen 
president for 1893, and an Executive Committee of six per- 
sons was appointed to make all needed arrangements for the 
conference. 

Mrs. Glendower Evans of Boston opened the subject of 
Friendly Visiting, dwelling especially on the way the inti- 
mate knowledge gained by a visitor, and the friendship that 
grows up between her and the family, may be helpful in 
reducing the dangers of relief, when relief must be given, 
and fitting it tothe changing needs. She related a number of 
histories illustrating these points. 

Miss Helen Boardman of Lawrence, one of a band of 
King’s Daughters there, told in a simple, sweet way of her 
work as visitor in connection with the City Mission, which 
stands for the Associated Charities in that city. 

Mrs. John C. Wyman of Pawtucket, Mr. Hiram McGlauf- 
lin of Watertown, Rev. W. A. Lamb of Newton, and Hon. 
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Robert Treat Paine of Boston followed, each adding a new 
thought to the consideration of friendly visiting, the highest 
development of the Associated Charities. Mr. Paine also 
spoke for the conference in support of resolutions already 
passed in gratitude for the hearty welcome and cordial hospi- 
tality received in Lynn, and the success of this first New 
England Conference. 

Rev. Dr. Pullman, who as president had united good prac- 
tical sense and broad thought in the conduct of the confer- 
ence, responded in a few well-chosen words of farewell. 
“You have kindled a fire here which will warm us into 
renewed activity,” he said; ‘* you have brought new inspira- 
tion and life to us.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL HOME AT KINGSTON ON THE 
HUDSON. 


BY MARY ISABELLA FORSYTH. 


Just at the close of the centennial year, on the twenty- 
sixth of December, 1876, a much-needed institution was 
organized in this old colonial town for the temporary ‘* care of 
friendless, neglected, or destitute children,” and ‘* providing a 
home for aged persons.” We will mention in this paper only 
the former, which has been the principal branch of its work. 
charitable, and Christian.” The inmates of the Home may be 
‘‘of any creed, color, or nationality.” It was named the 
Industrial Home because it was the purpose of the managers 
to have the children trained in habits of industry and fitted 
for future usefulness. 

Fifteen ladies, chosen from the various churches of the city, 
are responsible for the management of the work. The trus- 
tees, who hold the property — real estate — and give advice 
as required, are men well known in Ulster County. As Dr. 
Hale has asked for some details of the results, we give those 
that would seem of most interest to the general reader. 


To quote again from its by-laws, its objects are ‘* benevolent, 
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ried out at the time of opening the Home, and all through 
its subsequent history. After yearly subscriptions — large 
and small—had been pledged to a sufficient amount to pre- 
vent financial embarrassment, a house was taken, and the com- 
munity was asked to donate second-hand furniture, labor, etc. 
The result was wonderful. The first response came from a 
colored man and his wife, who offered their services for clean- 
ing. Mechanics gave their labor. Contributions of all kinds 
came pouring in. Express companies delivered them free of 
charge. Managers worked in every possible way. And — 
the children came! Sixteen had been waiting in the city 
alms-house for the opening of the Home. This was contrary 
to the law of the state — passed not long before — which forbids 
the keeping of a child over two years of age in any poor- 
house. The need of such a law was painfully apparent when 
we found that even those of tender years had grown old in 
vice amidst the debasing influences inseparable from these 
surroundings. After a time, the pauper children of the 
county, too, came to the Home, instead of being sent, at 
heavy cost, to a distant state institution. The first four 
brought from the county house were all three years of age, 
born in the poor-house, and illegitimate. Three of them 
passed out of the Home for adoption within a month from the 
time of their arrival. The other, a rickety colored child, 
badly ruptured, is now at the New York Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, being also afflicted with an impediment in her 
speech. During many years of home-care, varied by hospi- 
tal treatment, her other difficulties have passed away. She 
comes ‘‘home,” with much pleasure, for a long summer 
vacation. 

Later on a poor little fellow was taken in, whose back had: 
been terribly injured through his having been kicked down. 
stairs by one of his family. He was placed in the Child’s 
Hospital at Albany, where the Home boarded him. He was- 
tenderly cared for, and made very happy to the end of his- 
brief earthly life. 


The principles of ‘* Lend a Hand” were noticeably car- 
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A brother and sister were abandoned, in mid-winter, by 
their mother, while their father was in the penitentiary ; the 
mother having left them to live with another man. The chil- 
dren were found, by the poor-master, half-starved and nearly 
frozen. After being about a year in the home they went out 
for adoption, in families living ten or fifteen miles apart. 
The brother and sister exchange visits, the families having 
become friends, and are growing up intelligent, well-edu- 
cated and well-principled. The managers of the Home had to 
undergo two lawsuits, brought for the recovery of the chil- 
dren, by their parents and their companions in vice. But the 
court decided that the children must remain under the guard- 
ianship of the home. 

It must not be supposed that all home-inmates are of 
degraded or even ignorant parentage. Death, illness, sudden 
misfortune have sent children to this temporary shelter who 
are of thoroughly respectable belongings. One such was left 
in our care when three months old. The father was a Ger- 
man organist and music teacher who had lost his sight. 
Through influence secured by one of the managers of the 
Home, he was admitted to the Blind Asylum, where he died. 
The mother, with her other children, returned to her parents. 
The care of the infant was a serious burden at the Home in 
those early, struggling days. At three years of age the little 
one went from us to a childless family in a neighboring state. 
Within a year from the time of her arrival, a child — long 
despaired of — was born to the young couple, who have con- 
tinued to cherish the adopted daughter as tenderly as their 
own children, now three in number. The family is one in 
affection and interest. The adopted child, now entering 
womanhood, is beloved by all who know her. 

In a wretched tenement in a forlorn, outlying district 
beyond the city limits, a mother died, leaving five children, 
the youngest an infant about a week old. The father was a 
drunkard. The family had been chiefly supported by the 

mother’s efforts. To protect the little ones from worse than 
want they were brought to the Home, and soon — very soon 
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—all found excellent homes. Two of them are in our“own 
city —a bright little lad who is the delight of a young car- 
penter and his wife, and the oldest, a young girl of modesty 
and refinement, is an active worker in the church, Sunday 
School and Christian Endeavor Society. 

So, for sixteen years, this work, constant, persistent, often 
very hard, has gone on, reaching in that time nearly six hun- 
dred children. About half of these have gone permanently 
into respectable Christian households, usually for adoption or 
as members of the family. A few have found homes of lux- 
ury and special opportunities for culture. Of the other half, 
fifty are now in the home or in hospitals under its care. As 
the deaths have rarely exceeded one a year, while sometimes 
no death has occurred, in a family whose numbers range from 
thirty to fifty, the value of intelligent care over young life is 
apparent. Over two hundred have returned to parents or 
other relatives; some children, at least, bearing with them 
an upward impetus that may, we trust, continue. 

Sometimes a widow places her children in the Home, year 
by year, during the spring and summer, boarding them at a 
low rate while earning good wages at a summer hotel. Or a 
parent, living steadily out at service, pays such proportion of 
the wages as can be reasonably spared. The confidence of 
the laboring classes has been greatly won through the experi- 
ence of years. 

And here we must not fail to allude to the influences sur- 
rounding the children while in the Home. They are taught 
thorough neatness of person, and trained in habits of obedi- 
ence, reverence, and truth. They are sent out to the publie 
schools, and taken by the matrons to church and Sunday 
School. But, as the institution is thoroughly unsectarian, 
children may attend their own church, if relatives desire, and 
will accompany them. Morning and evening find them gath- 
ered about the matron, who leads them in family worship, 
and each one kneels at its own little bed for its private 
prayer. The chorus of young voices joining in asking a 
blessing at meals is always remarkable and touching. With- 
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out and within doors is plenty of life and fun — toys, games, 
books, the gifts of many kind friends. The whole aim of the 
home-life is to obliterate any remembrance of evil, and instil 
in each heart true Christian principle; in each opening life, 
habits of integrity and industry. The children’s parents, too, 
are often cheered and encouraged through the managers’ 
advice and friendly aid. Altogether, the experience of all 
these vears leads us to believe that small temporary homes 
of this kind solve many problems, and should be established 
in every county. They should not be permanent homes for 
the young (except where some unusual infirmity of body or 
mind makes them require care that cau be given only there), 
but should serve as stepping-stones for wider and more nat- 
ural conditions, such as are supplied by family life of the best 
kind. This is the theory upon which the Industrial Home 
was organized and has been carried on. It demands, of 
course, the co-operation of society, especially of those will- 
ing to open hearts and homes to homeless children. Many 
such little ones as this report suggests, have, with the Divine 
blessing, gone like sunshine into childless households. Our 
letters, from both parents and children in these families, show 
this conclusively. But best of all are visits! For one of the 
most inaportant duties connected with this work is the visit- 
ing of the children in their new homes. The value of this 
cannot be over-estimated. They are to be found in every 
direction in this immediate vicinity, and in our own and 
neighboring states. One hundred are within a day’s journey 
trom the Home. Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jer- 
sey have takenthemin. Two are in a leading family in North 
Dakota. In addition to the numbers whom the managers 
have themselves placed, the Children’s Aid Society has 
kindly furnished western homes in cases where a change of 
location seemed important. Words fail to express the glad- 
ness that fills the heart of the visitor who finds a child — 
once rescued from poverty or evil conditions — thoroughly 
rooted, and thriving in a happy new home! It recalls the 
words, ‘I have no greater joy than to hear that my children 
walk in truth.” 








YOUNG TRAVELLERS’ AID SCCIETY—1891-1892. 


A WELL-KNOWN writer of our day ius said, ‘* No prophecies 
ever come true except prophecies of disaster,” but surely 
those of us who have stood by the Young Travellers’ Aid 
Society, who have watched its growth, and the blessings tiat 
have seemed to come from it, can truly say that none of the 
evils predicted when we made our modest start five years ago, 
have been realized. 

There were at that time some who feared an increase of num- 
bers to the already full ranks of our city bread-winners ; 
that we should only help to swell the list of those who long 
to exchange a quiet home in the country for the more doubt- 
ful and perilous career of a city life, because we offered such 
asafe conduct on their way from place to place. But, con- 
vinced that nothing could stem the tide of travel among the 
young and inexperienced, and that something must be done 
to meet the emergency, a few people gathered together, and 
for one year tried what could be accomplished with the aid 
of one matron. During that first year she assisted over one 
thousand young women. The second year we employed two 
matrons, and our sphere of usefulness was larger. Our statis- 
tics show that since the first year or two there has been little 
increase in the numbers. It is true we show larger figures, 
but that is accounted for by our increased number of matrons, 
as we now employ, in different capacities, five women. 

Our methods change a little from year to year, but the main 
purpose which the society had in mind when the work was 
begun five years ago, has been strictly adhered to. That pur- 
pose was, and is, the safety of young girls, who, from force of 
circumstances, are meeting for the first time the perils of 
arriving alone in a large city. 

It is to protect them, not only from great evils, but from 
the petty annoyances of extortionate hackmen, lost trunks, 
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missing friends, and many things of the sort, which not 
infrequently beset even experienced travellers. 

Our station matrons, who now number four, systematically 
meet every important train that comes into Boston. We must 
except, however, the Boston and Albany Railroad, which 
declines to have our notices hung in the waiting-rooms, and 
we consequently do not feel permitted to work in that station. 
These matrons wear the badge of the society, on which 
‘© Young Travellers’ Aid Society ” is plainly marked, and ure 
now so well known by the officials at the stations, who co-oper- 
ate with them in every way, that many of our first difficulties 
are overcome. They stand ready to point out the way to old 
as well as young, to help with a friendly word now a helpless 
and ignorant girl, now a mother with six or eight small chil- 
dren, who is struggling to convey them across the city, and is 
bewildered and confused in a strange country where they 
speak an unknown tongue. But the language of love and 
friendliness is the same the world over, and we often stand 
amazed at the tact and ingenuity of our matrons, who con- 
trive to discover the addresses and destinations of strangers, 
under the most trying circumstances. 

Sometimes families of emigrants have been separated on 
their way from New York; the matron hunts up the missing 
ones and sends them on their way rejoicing. Young girls who 
reach the city too late to take a train, or need lodging for afew 
days while seeking a domestic situation, are sheltered for the 
night in the Travellers’ Aid Room, which is located on Allen 
Street, a convenient distance from the Eastern stations. This 
room is under the supervision of Mrs. Frances Groves, a for- 
mer matron of the society, who looks after the girls while 
they are temporarily under our care. The occupants of the 
room are expected to pay a small sum for their night’s lodg- 
ing. During the past year one hundred and twenty girls have 
occupied this room. Our matron tells us that very few of 
these were able to pay, still we receive a small sum monthly, 
and in a few instances where money has been loaned to girls, 
it has been promptly returned. 
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The Temporary Home, the Chardon Street Home, the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association, and the Girls’ Friendly 
Society Home, are all institutions where girls can be placed, 
according to their means, while they are waiting to find 
employment. 

To illustrate cases of small children who are travelling 
without protectors: not long ago a little boy of six came from 
Sweden, entirely alone, and young girls frequently arrive 
from Castle Garden, with tags tied about their necks, reading 
thus: ** This child, Emma Krundson, is going to her uncle, 
G. A. Halset, Dexter Street, Dorchester. Will some one 
see that she reaches her destination.”” We might inquire, if 
it were not for the Travellers’ Aid Society, who would that 
‘*some one” be? One tag tied to quite a young child read, 
‘¢ This girl is going to her sister Maggie, 174 Arlington Street, 
Boston.” Our matron knew there was no such number, so 
questioned the child, and, giving her a pencil, asked her to 
write the same address that she used to put on the letters to 
her sister Maggie. It was found to be Arlington Street, 
Chelsea. Some on being questioned tell the matron that their 
address is in their heads, znd, no matter what suburban town 
they wish to go to, it is always Boston, Mass., U.S. A. All 


these living express packages are tenderly cared for and fed 
by the matron in charge of the station, and their friends are 
notified at once of their arrival. 

Last spring it was decided by the directors to have notices 
of the following nature, printed in English, French, German, 
aud Swedish, hung in the waiting-rooms of tie stations where 


our work lies : — 
WARNING TO YOUNG WOMEN. 

The Young Travellers’ Aid Society employ a matron to be at the station 
in Boston, to give information to young women coming to the city. There 
is danger of advantage being taken of their ignorance, by designing per- 
sons, to direct thein to houses of evil repute, under the impression that 
they are going into respectable service. 

They are earnestly warned not to speak with strangers, but go at once 
to the waiting-room and wait for the matron, who wears a badge of the 
Young Travellers’ Aid Society, and who can be found there at the follow- 


ing hours. 
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The plan has been found of the greatest assistance in deal- 
ing with girls who have no knowledge of our language: for 


instance, one morning a young French girl arrived from New 
York, who could not understand English, and in no way 
could she be persuaded to go with the matron. Finally she 
was induced to go with her as far as the waiting-room, where 
the notice was pointed out to her. A smile broke over her 
face as she read it, and she willingly followed and accepted 
the advice and assistance proffered. 

You will see from the few cases which have been quoted, 
in just what directions our work lies. In different ways 
during the past year over four thousand girls have been given 
assistance. It may be sometimes slight, but often is of 
importance in starting on the right road those who have no 
one else to help and befriend them. 

A few, a very few, maternity cases have come under our 
care during the past year. Even a year ago we spoke of the 
marked difference that three years had brought in that respect, 
but now we are able to report that the matron who comes in 
contact with the largest number of girls has not met a single 
case during the last twelve months. When we remember the 
first years of our work, when the cases were on an average 
of three a month, it seems indeed surprising, and is a cause 
for gratitude. 

The same cordial relations are existing between our matrons 
and the railroad officials in the different stations. Nothing 
could exceed the kindness and courtesy that we have received 
at their hands since they first began to know of our work, 
five years ago. In every way that they can further our 
efforts they do so, frequently supplying passes when asked to 
do so by the matrons; and we cannot close our yearly state- 
ment. in a more fitting way than with a vote of hearty thanks 
for their appreciation and helpfulness. 





PLATFORM OF THE TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
AT MOHONK. 


WE rejoice in the rapid extension of facilities for Indian 
education ; in the great improvement wrought in the govern- 
ment schools; in the very large increase of attendance and in 
the rapid spread among the Indians of a desire to educate 
their children. We recommend the further extension of the 
system until provision shall be made for all Indian children 
of school age. We urge upon the Indians the importance of 
allowing their children to avail themselves of the educational 
advantages so freely offered them. And in cases where 
parents, without good reason, refuse to educate their children, 
we believe that the government is justified, as a last resort, in 
using power to compel attendance. We do not think it desira- 
ble to rear another generation of savages. 

In this conference, in addition to the usual reports from the 
field, we have had the additional advantage of suggestions 
and reports from personal inspection of the Indian country 
from Senator Dawes, General Morgan, the Indian Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Roosevelt, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, and others, whose previous knowledge and experience, 
united with these fresh observations, have given a clearer and 
more definite idea of the difficulties, present condition, aud 
future prospects of the Indian question. The reports, on the 
whole, are full of promise. The allotment of land, for 
instance, with the attendant conditions of citizenship, has pro- 
gressed with great rapidity, and perhaps, in some cases, too 
rapidly. 

Another significant fact is the nearly simultaneous expres- 
sion of most of the leading Christian denominations that they 
will no longer be the recipients of government bounty for 
contract schools, throwing the care of secular education where 
it belongs, upon the government. 


5 
This conference still feels the necessity of the enactment of 
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such laws as will sufficiently protect the Indian on the reserva- 
tion, and facilitate his transition from a state of pupilage to 
that of full citizenship. 

We consider it all important that a judicial system of some 
kind should be promptly established on the reservations, for 
the protection and instruction of the Indians and other persons 
during the transition period, and until the states shall have 


assumed jurisdiction. 

As an expression of the views of this conference the fol- 
lowing platform is adopted : — 

I. They advise that the allotment of lands be persistently 
and judiciously continued until there shall be no further need 
of Indian agents or reservation agencies. 

II. They desire to emphasize the fact that the national 
government must assume the common school education of 
Indian children, making it compulsory where necessary. 

II. That it is the duty of the general government to 
enact and enforce such laws as will fully protect the Indian in 
his relation to other Indians, as well as in his relations to all 
other persons; that, as soon as possible, he shall become self- 
respecting and self-supporting, and that also, until he becomes 
so, he shall be protected from robbery through deceit or 
extortion by scheming lawyers or greedy land-claimants. 

IV. They are convinced that not only the principles of 
the Civil Service Law should be applied, so far as practica- 
ble, to the Indian service, but that the appointment of Indian 
agents, inspectors, and allotting agents should be on account 
of fitness only, and that those holding these offices should 
continue to hold them during good behavior, and they emphat- 
ically condemn the appointment and removal of these officers 
for partisan reasons. 

V. They earnestly appeal to all Christian people every- 
where to relax no effort, but rather to vie with one another in 
every effort to bring the benign influence of Christian truth 
to these people. 
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Vol. V, bound in two parts, antique half-leather —. ; ; . 1.50 


Vol. VI and VII, bound half-leather, per vol. =~ , . : ve) 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Antique, half-leather : - : ‘ . - $3.25 
Vol. V, bound in two parts, enitews h: uf- eather . ° ‘ ‘ 3.75 
Vo). VI and VII, bound half-leather, each . 2 - . . 2.00 
The two vols. together ‘ ; : ; , ; : ‘ . 3.75 


JEMIMA WILKINSON. 


In LEND A HAND for January we shall publish a new and original 
biography of the seeress, Jemima Wilkinson, the founder of the Religious 
Association at Friend’s Mill, in the wilderness of New York, at the end of 
the last century. 

We shall at once show up a portrait of Jemima Wilkinson. It is a 
handsome print taken from an excellent painting, for which she sat toa 
good artist. 

The price of early copies of this print is one dollar. All subscribers 
to LEND A HAND who send their subscriptions for the next year before 
December 15th, will receive a copy of the print free, with our Christmas 
wishes. 

Subscribers who prefer, may receive our portrait of Father Damien, 
said by Mr. Clifford to be the best published; or our portrait of Frances E. 
Willard, taken for LEND A HAND; our portrait of Dr. Joseph ‘Tuckerman, 
or our poetrats of Dr. E. E. Hale. 





When Was ily Baby Born ? 


If you will send us the name and address 
of any baby born since 1885, and a postage 
stamp, we will mail that child a copy of 
*OuR LITTLE ONES and THE NURSERY,” 
the most beautiful magazine in the world 
for young people. Russell Publish- 
ing Co., 196 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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